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The  Gift  that  WUl  Say 


Every  School  Month  of  the  Tear 


$2  £jutfL,  3  5^  SuhAchipjtwnA. 
loL  iiuL  Sfiscud.  QlfUdiimaA,  fiaJtB, 

What  a  beautiful  thing  is  GIVING.  That  is  why  Christmas 
renews  perennially  in  our  hearts  the  rich  emotions  of  friendship, 
charity,  and  love.  Gifts  are  symbols.  They  need  not  be  expen¬ 
sive.  It  is  the  sentiment  that  counts.  And  what  could  be  more 
fitting  than  to  express  that  sentiment  afresh,  each  school  month, 
for  a  full  year.  A  gift  subscription  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  will  do  this  for  you,  at  so  very  little  cost.  Where  else, 
for  less  than  a  dollar,  can  you  find  so  thoughtful  a  gift,  to  bring 
so  much  inspiration  and  usefulness  to  your  friends. 


Joyous  nows.  How  thrilling  to  sond  it;  how 
ploosont  to  rocoivo.  This  lovoly  cord,  booutiful 
in  its  worm  coloring,  booring  your  namo,  will 
bo  your  happy  mossongar  of  good  nows  on 
Christmtas  nKoming,  along  with  tho  first  gift  copy. 


Make  up  a  list  now,  of  friends  to  whom  the  seasonal 
impulse  of  giving  prompts  an  expression  of  appreciation, 
affection,  gratitude.  Until  December  24th,  1939,  your 
gift  subscription  orders  will  be  accepted  at  the  special 
gift  rate  of  "S  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  $2,  ADDI- 
TIONAL  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  60c  EACH".  Your 


own  subscription,  (no  better  gift  to  yourself)  may  be 
included.  Renewals  may  not  be  included.  Be  sure  to 
write  plainly  the  names  and  addresses  of  recipients,  as 
well  as  your  own,  and  include  check  or  money  order  in 
full,  and  a  beautiful  greeting  card  of  announcement  will 
be  sent.  But  time  is  limited.  Send  your  order  now. 


The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co. 


230  Na  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO.  UUNOIS 
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camera,  notwins'  v/hat  too 
need  is  a  new  P-a  band 
INSTTWrASNT/  the  ONLT  thins 
You’re  accompushins  with  that 
prehistoric  horn  op  yours  is 
To  DRIV-E  the  neighbors  CRAIY/ 


Lawson  McLendon 
Bass 


Monroe,  North  Carolina 
Rrst  Division 
Region  8,  1939 


GOOPy  «6Ty  A  CH1?ISTMAS  sre^ins/ 


AHhouqh  Lawson  McLandon  doat 
not  inland  to  maka  music  his  lifa 
work,  ha  is  cartainly  doing  a  good  job 
with  it  as  a  hobby.  In  1933,  at  tha 
tandar  aga  of  10  yaars,  Lawson 
startad  his  musical  caraar  on  tha  bass 
horn,  and  that  sama  yaar,  ha  was 
givan  tha  position  of  first  chair  bass 
in  tha  high  school  band,  which  aialtad 
chair  ha  still  holds  today.  His  band 
has  won  first  placa  in  tha  stata  con- 
tost  ovary  yaar  sinca  1934. 

Lawson's  musical  oducation  was 
groatly  improvad  by  his  studios  in  tha 
Davidson  Collaga  summar  music 
camp. 

In  1937,  Lawson  gainad  a  rating  of 
Division  2  for  his  playing  of  "Pom- 
poso".  Not  satisfiad  with  anything 
lass  than  tha  bast,  ho  practicad  and 
studiad  and  in  1939  won  tha  covatad 
Rrst  division  rating  at  tha  Rogion  8 
compatition  hold  in  Charlotta,  North 
Carolina,  for  his  oicallont  BB|y  solo. 
His  band  diractor  and  also  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  is  Mr.  R.  W.  Housa. 


Is  IMr.  Claus  Expected  in  Your  Neighbor'^ 

hood  This  Year?  Maybe  your  playing  is  not  so  bod.  And  then, 
maybe  you  don't  realize  how  much  better  it  might  become  if  Santo  Clous 
should  leave  o  new  P-A  instrument  in  your  stocking  December  twenty-fifth.  A 
brood  hint  to  the  family  right  now  might  mean  o  lot  to  o  lot  of  people,  not  the 
least,  your  bond  director.  For  o  beautifully  toned  P-A,  easier  to  ploy  too,  will 
improve  your  bond,  your  orchestra  and  your  own  enjoyment  of  musk.  Besides, 
Pon-Americons  ore  moderately  priced. 

Highest  Quality  at  Very  Small  Cost 

In  fine  tone  quality,  P-A’s  ore  of  the  highest  ortistk  standard,  equal  to  or  excel¬ 
ling  many  selling  at  top  prices.  "Slik-Volves"  on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  will 
not  corrode,  stick,  discdor;  "Slik-Slides"  on  P-A  trombones  will  not  pit  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Fast,  smooth  action;  smart  styling,  beautiful  finishes,  handsome  cases.  No 
other  instrument  offers  so  much,  at  so  little  cost.  See  your  local  music  dealer  or 
write  for  the  new  P-A  circular  that  fully  illustrates  and  describes  the  very  instru¬ 
ment  you  should  hove.  Write  today,  sure. 

SEND  FOR  A  post  cord  raquattwHI  bring  a  valuabla,  Informotiva 
____  foldar  catalog  of  Pon-Amarican  band  instrumantt. 

rKms  BOOK  Sand  for  it.  A  battar  undantandbig  of  tha  importonca 
of  o  good  instrumant  to  your  musical  caraar  may  spora  you  much  fruHlats 
work,  discouragamant,  avan  complata  foilura.  Sa<id  now  for  this  fraa  aid. 


RannAiBBea^ca  bb 

1221  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiano 


Oacambar,  1939 
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FLUTE 
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In  Block 


Developed  byEJ.Fitchhom,  creator 
of  the  Soxette,  the  Song  Flute  is 
designed  for  musical  training 
in  the  grades.  Any  child  can 
play  this  instrument  with  just  a 
few  minutes’  practice.  The  fingering  is  so  simple 
and  the  instrument  is  so  easy  to  blow,  because 
it  is  built  on  the  open  tube  principle.  There's 
no  reed  or  embouchure  to  worry  about— 
just  put  the  Song  Rute  to  your  lips  and  blowl 

The  FHehhom  Son^  Rute  Instructor— "The 
Gante  of  Music' crystalizes  the  author's 
years  experience  in  pre>band 
teaching  in  grade  schools  and  is 
endorsed  by  music  educators 
everywhere,  as  the  most  prcicti- 
cal,teachable, progressive  man¬ 
ual  of  primary  instrumental 
instruction  ever  published. 


Also  supplied  in  red,  blue, 
white  and  4  mottled  finishes, 
at  slightly  higher  prices. 

Features 

Easy  to  blow.  Open  tube  principle. 

Rays  chromatics.  Pure,  flute-like  tone. 

Will  not  vary  in  pitch.  Natural  position  of 
tone  holes.  Built  in  key  of  C — A-440  pitch. 
Uniform  intonation— no  tuning  needed. 

Sm  and  liy  tkis  wondorfvl  littia  inttrwmant  at  your  local  mutk 
•tora,  or  writo  for  dascriptivo  circular  and  natna  of  naorart  daolar. 


Tko  Fltchhom  Song 
FIvla  it  an  OPEN 
TUtE  initrumant. 
Thlt  maont  that  it  b 
aotior  to  blow,  will 
not  vary  in  pitch, 
and  ratpond* 
quickly. 

Actual 
Size 


CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

•  D«pt.  12S22 

630  S.  Wabash  Avanu*  Chicago,  Illinois 


You’ve  Never  Yet  Seen  or  Heard  an 
Instrument  of  This  Type  That  Plays 
as  Easily  Sounds  as  Well  as  the 

NEW  FITCHHORN 


Tba  Song  Fluta  ii  protactad  by  U.  S.  Oasign 

fofant  No.  IlSdid.  Other  Fotanli  fanding.  tot 


.  .  .  iaksL  nuf, 
fijUL  in  hand . . . 

Aconstlcl  Trefttment 

The  W'HlHtl.  MraiCIAX; 

We  are  havlnir  quite  a  problem  In  our 
nchool  to  find  a  uultable  place  for  band 
reheamaH.  We  feel  that  at  the  preneiit 
time,  we  cannot  aoundproof  a  room. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  poaaible  to  purchaae  materi- 
aln  and  une  unakilled  labor  for  thin  pur* 
poae?  LAbor  la  such  a  lante  item  that  If  we 
could  diapenae  with  this  end  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  we  might  manage  in  mnte  way  to 
buy  the  necessary  materials. — Clare  Caui- 
bum.  Bandmaster,  Tscumseh,  Mirh. 

Unakilled  labor  should  have  no  dimcully 
at  all  in  applying  Celotex  to  the  walla  and 
ceiling  of  any  room  that  may  be  deaig- 
nated  for  your  band  rehearaala.  You  will 
And  the  Telotex  corttoratlon  extremely  co- 
o|>erative  and  their  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  will  assist  you  In  selecting  the  moat 
suitable  materials  (or  your  purpose.  There 
are  several  different  kinds  of  Celotex 
acoustical  products,  the  selection  of  which 
should  he  based  on  a  pre-study  of  cr.ndl- 
tions.  This  is  not  a  difficult  survey  to 
make.  The  engineers  will  need  to  know 
the  sise  of  the  band  room  and  the  type 
of  materials  now  in  place  in  the  walls, 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  A  little  rough 
sketch  will  give  most  of  this  data,  plus 
Information  as  to  the  number  of  mu¬ 
sicians  in  the  band. 

In  addition  to  acoustical  treatment  of 
band  rooms,  some  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  prevention  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  sound  through  the  present 
Interior  surfaces  of  the  room.  Sound 
•  ransmission  correction  Is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accomplishment  than  a(*nustical 
correction,  that  is,  bringing  about  the 
proper  acoustical  conditions  within  the 
room. 

I  suggest  that  you  address  a  letter  to 
Mr.  fJeorge  I.  Smith,  assistant  manager 
of  the  acoustical  department.  The  (!elo- 
tex  Corporation,  919  North  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago. — Bd. 

Seating  a  Brass  Quartet 

The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN; 

Should  a  brass  quartet  sit  or  stand 
when  playing?  What  is  the  proper  sitting 
or  standing  position  for  a  brass  quartet — 
1st  and  2nd  trumiiets,  alto  horn,  bari¬ 
tone  and  trombone?  Should  a  director 
direct  during  the  playing  of  a  quintet 
or  quartet? — Klhel  M.  UrKrap,  Sallj/, 
lotoa. 

For  the  correct  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  I  have  gone  directly  to  Mr.  Irving 
Tallmadge  of  Maywood,  Illinois,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Solo  and  Knneml)le  t'ommit- 
tee.  National  School  Band  Association, 
who  replies  as  follows: 

‘There  is  no  rule  and  no  inviolable 
tradition  as  to  whether  a  brass  quartet 
should  sit  or  stand.  The  tendency  is  to 
dis|>ense  with  showmanship  and  bring  in 
more  musicianship.  Experience  indicates 
that  it  is  somewhat  better  to  play  en¬ 
sembles  seated  than  standing.  This  is  in 
keeping  with 'the  policy  of  all  great  string 
quartets.  It  really  does  not  make  any 
difference,  however,  so  do  whichever 
makes  you  feel  most  comf.irtable  and 
most  able  to  concentrate  on  a  fine  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  seating  a  quartet  we  usu¬ 
ally  do  it  thus ; 

2nd  Comet  French  Horn 

1st  Cornet  Barit,  or  Trom. 

Notice  that  In  this  position  no  Instru- 
(Tum  to  page  () 
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Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  a*cs  answering  advertisements  is  this  magasine. 


Docombtr,  1939 
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330  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CWCAOa  ILUNOI8 

Aebvit  L.  8k*ph*rd  Editor  oad  Publishoi 

A  C.  |•w•0  Advortisiag  Monagoi 

Now  York  Roprooontativo 
Gorcnd  VoHhotus  Associortos  IS2  Wost  42nd  Stroot 
Tolophone  Wisconoin  7-9043  r*r  9173 


■mu/OHe  CAN  PLAY 
Its  Educational! Fun! 
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*  For  teacliing  music  in  the  lower  grades,  the 
Xylophonette  is  ideal.  Quickly  teaches  how 
to  read  music  by  visualized  keyboard,  seK 
motivation;  children  associate  correct  note 
with  tone.  Use  it  in  your  singing  classes  or 
group  playing,  for  study  of  signt  reading, 
pitch  and  rhythm.  May  be  used  successfully 
with  melody  or  rhythm  band  methods. 

A  real  musical  instrument;  one  and  one-half 
octaves  of  tuned  bars,  clear,  clean  tone, 
handy  case  and  constructed  to  stand  plenty 
of  abuse.  Cases  are  imitation  leather  and 
when  closed  resemble  a  pencil-box  in  size  and 
shape.  Each  set  equipped  with  two  mallets. 
Bars  are  note-lettered;  complete  chromatic 
scale. 

Only  $1.75  Xytophon- 

xyiMiMMtto.  ette  on  1 0  days  ap- 

Hal*.  tw*  malMi.  in  imltatlnn  _  I  x  x  'x 

iMrtw  tann.  FnMt  np  Ilk*  pm>-  proval.  v7et  sot  to  Or¬ 
ganize  classes  for  pre¬ 
instrumental  training. 
Any  child  of  school  age 
can  learn  to  play. 

Special  Quantity  Discount 
to  Schools 

I  LYONS  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

I  14  W.  Laka  St.  Chkage,  llllnoit 


T7N 

V. 


Entered  at  second  clatt  matter  at  the  post  oKcc  at  Chicago,  IHiuoit,  niider  the  Act  of  March  8,  1878.  Puhitshed  monthty  except  Jnly  and 
Angnst  by  the  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.  Subscription  Rates:  One  year.  Domestic,  fl.OO.  Foreign  countries,  $1.50.  Single  copies,  15c. 


.  .  .  9  iakiL  nuf. 
fian,  UL  hand, . . , 

{Coniinuied  from  page  4) 
ment  points  directly  at  the  audience.  The 
flrat  trombone  and  the  flret  comet  should 
play  almost  directly  toward  each  other." 

How  to  Mate  a  French  Horn 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN : 

I  wish  If  anyone  can  give  me  any  In¬ 
formation  how  to  mute  a  French  horn? 
If  It  Is  any  jjartlcular  chart  for  using  of 
right  hand  In  the  bell  of  t.orn?  If  it  Is 
same  regulation  on  the  low  uotes  as  Is  on 
the  middle  and  high  notes?  If  It  Is  any 
special  chart,  kindly  mall  me  one  C.O.D. 
Immediately.  —  F.  Korlacki.  Patotuoket, 
R.  I. 

"To  mute  a  French  horn  properly,  the 
right  hand  will  close  the  bell  as  tightly 
as  possible  to  avoid  the  escape  of  air 
and  as  far  out  as  possible  for  good  In¬ 
tonation.  This  will  raise  the  pitch  % 
tone  (semitone),  hence  all  muted  notes 
must  be  transposed  V4  tone  lower.  When 
properly  muted,  the  player  should  be  able 
to  play  the  chromatic  scales  up  to  the 
second  line  above  the  staff  and  to  the 
lowest  note,  four  lines  below  the  staff. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  too  much  air  is 
escaping.  There  Is  no  chart  necessar}'. 
If  handmutlng  Is  too  difficult  for  the 
player,  a  metal  mute  may  be  purchased." 

This  authentic  Information  comes  to 
you  from  Max  P.  Fottag,  French  hornlst 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Instructor  of  the  Instrument  at  North¬ 
western  University.  Mr.  Pottag  Is  co¬ 
author  of  the  Pottag-Henry  French  Horn 
Method  in  which  you  will  And  your  sub¬ 
ject  thoroughly  covered. — Ed. 


Check-up  as  Requested 

Mr.  Victor  F.  Ulrich 
Birmingham,  Michigan 

Following  the  suggestion  of  your  let¬ 
ter  to  'Investigate  correspondence  before 
publishing,  we  have  done  so  In  the  case 
which  you  criticised  and  have  official  in¬ 
formation  about  the  circumslances  at 
Dickinson,  North  Dakota.  Briefly,  they 
are  these. 

Band  enrollment;  (office  record  1937- 
38)  24  members.  Please  note  this  does 
not  pertain  to  number  enrolled  in  first 
band  rehearsal  in  fall  of  1938  to  which 
I  referred.  Band  equipment:  (not  or¬ 
chestra,  not  supplies,  etc.)  1  Bass  drum 
(not  usable  because  of  small  sise  and  gen¬ 
eral  unsuitableness),  1  Bass  horn  and 
baritone  horn  (upright)  which  could  not 
be  used ;  therefore  traded  in  for  other 
merchandise,  1  mellophone,  which  was  not 
suitable,  but  is  used  by  member  of  sec¬ 
ond  band.  Conceded  correction :  “no  ‘us¬ 
able’  band  equipment"  would  have  been  a 
mere  pertinent  statement. 

W’e  hope,  Mr.  Ulrich,  that  this  will 
make  everything  clear  and  harmonious. 
—Ed. 


Cover 

Bstfy  Jans  Atkinson,  of  Tarontum,  Pa.,  it 
the  younqait  qiH  avor  to  ba  saiactad  tor 
tha  honor  of  paying  with  a  full  symphony 
orchestra.  Tha  16-yaar-old  violinist  was 
picked  by  Maestro  Klamparer  to  play  in  tha 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  at  Camagia  Music 
Hall.  Sha  startad  har  violin  lattont  on  a 
borrowed  instrument  at  tha  age  of  four,  and 
at  tan  played  har  first  major  concert.  She 
it  to  play  in  New  York  toon. — (Acme  photo). 
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P‘R‘ES‘E‘N‘T‘I‘N‘G 


Forrest  Schenks,  Evenis,  Kentucky 

Forrest  Schenks,  a  gantlaman  with  aiparianca  in  radio  work,  theater,  both  pit  and  stage, 
perk  concert  bands  and  dance  orchestras  in  hotels  and  night  clubs,  at  length  decided  that 
teaching  music  was  what  he  wanted  most  of  all  to  do  and  in  1937  located  himself  in 
Everts,  Kentucky.  He  obtained  his  well  rounded  education  at  tha  University  of  Missouri, 
University  of  Kentucky  and  at  Eastern  Teachers  College.  Starting  with  12  members,  he 
organaed  the  school  band  at  Everts  and  in  the  three  years  spent  there  has  built  it  up  to  110 
members,  taking  students  from  grade  schools  scattered  around  the  district  in  Kenvir, 
Louellen  and  High  Splint,  as  well  as  the  high  school  in  Everts.  The  musicians  began  their 
second  year  with  their  eyes  on  the  state  contest  and  overcame  many  obstacles  such  as 
transportation  and  financial  difficulties,  to  achieve  this  goal.  Some  of  the  members  came 
nine  miles  for  night  practice,  getting  there  any  way  possible,  mostly  by  "thumbing."  At 
the  district  contest  held  at  Harlan,  Kentucky,  last  spring,  Mr.  Schenks'  pupils  won  a  rating 
of  Superior  in  division  four  and  a  few  weeks  later,  won  the  same  rating  at  tha  state  contest 
held  in  Lexington.  A  modest  fellow,  Mr.  Schenks  gives  his  band  all  of  the  credit  for  their 
successes,  says  they  really  do  the  work, — he  just  waves  tha  baton.  His  confidence  in  his 
young  musicians  is  well  placed  for  these  children  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  and  their  director 
are  built  of  the  stuff  that  goes  toward  making  America  musical. 
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If  I  Were  Choosing 
a  Solo  for  the 

SwuJmuL 

By  Leonard  Falcone 

Director  of  Band,  Michigan  State  College 

Rnt  of  «  lorioi  of  articUs  on  (olo  matarial,  tponiorad  by  Irving  Tallmadga,  May- 
wood,  Chairman  of  Tha  National  Solo  and  Entambla  CommHfaa.  Watch  for  our  nait. 


Ona  of  Amarica'i  most  accomplishad 
instrumantali(t«  and  purvayor  axtraor- 
dinary,  of  tha  Baritona. 


•  WHEN  LISTENING  TO  BRASS 
INSTRUMENT  SOLOS,  discriminat¬ 
ing  musicians  not  infrequently  ask 
ihemselTes  these  questions:  1)  Why  do 
they  keep  playing  the  same  solos  year 
in  and  year  out?  2)  Why  don’t  they 
play  something  more  musical?  3)  Why 
don’t  they  choose  solos  more  appropri¬ 


ate  to  their  playing  ability  and  mu¬ 
sical  understanding? 

That  these  questions  should  be  asked 
is  not  surprising.  We  quite  readily 
admit  that  the  solos  we  play  are  not 
always  very  musical.  Certainly  we 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
made  by  woodwind  and  string  players 
in  this  phase  of  musical  endeavor.  But 
the  fact  that  criticism  of  the  type  of 
solos  we  play  and  the  lack  of  variety 
of  material  therein  is  becoming  more 
general  and  insistent  means  that  the 


time  has  arrived  for  some  definite  ac¬ 
tion.  It  has  become  a  challenge  which 
we  no  longer  can  ignore. 

The  first  criticism  simply  implies 
that,  while  composers  and  publishers 
are  making  considerable  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  new  material,  we  keep 
playing  the  same  old  solos.  Evidently 
we  are  too  lazy  to  learn  something 
new. 

The  second  question  concerns  the 
caliber  of  solos  we  play.  A  good  many 
of  the  solos  we  play  are  not  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  nature  musically.  These  solos  usu¬ 
ally  consist  of  a  melody  and  a  series 
of  disconnected  technical  passages.  It 
seems  that  the  sole  purpose  of  these 
solos  is  to  give  the  performer  unre¬ 
stricted  ammunition  for  technical  dis¬ 
play;  The  point  involved  here  is 
whether  we  should  consider  the  per¬ 
former’s  technical  prowess  as  an  end 
in  itself,  or  whether  such  prowess 
should  serve  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Of 
course,  the  quality  of  the  music  should 
receive  first  consideration.  The  ideal, 
therefore,  should  be  a  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  an  appropriate  musical  vehicle 
which  in  turn  offers  the  performer  an 
opportunity  to  exhibit  both  his  playing 
and  musical  ability. 

The  third  criticism  should  not  be 
diflicult  to  overcome.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  using  good  Judgment  in  se¬ 
lecting  appropriate  material.  Whether 
the  performer  is  in  the  elementary, 
medium  or  advanced  stage  he  should 
relect  a  solo  commensurate  to  his 
playing  ability  and  musical  under¬ 
standing.  Adjudicators  of  solo  contests 
have  complained  that  some  advanced 
players  choose  solos  lacking  in  variety 
of  material.  The  result  is  that  the 
player  either  exhibits  the  melodic  or 
the  technical  side  of  his  ability.  Also, 
that  they  sometimes  play  chliber  of 
solos  much  below  their  ability.  Con¬ 
versely,  we  also  hear  immature  play¬ 
ers  attempting  to  perform  solos  that 
are  beyond  their  technical  ability  and 
musical  understanding.  Certainly  it  is 
(Turn  to  page  28) 


7. 

Baritone  Solos 

Selective  List 

II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI  represent  grades  of  difficulty  from  the 

Alschausky  .... 

etuieit  (I)  to  the  most  diHkult  (K/) 

.  .W«ltz«r-Air«  No.  2 . 

.V 

CB 

Arban  . 

.  Fantasia  Brilliante  . 

.V 

CB 

Barat  . 

..Andante  at  Allegro . 

.lll-IV 

CB 

Ballstadf  . 

.La  Coquette  . 

.III 

Si 

CF 

Boccalari  . 

.Fantasia  de  Concerto . 

.VI 

Clarke  . 

.  From  Shores  of  the  Mighty  Pacific  (Treble) . 

.IV 

Wit 

Clarke  . 

.  Sounds  From  the  Hudson  (treble) . 

.IV 

Wit 

Clarke  . 

.Southern  Crou  (Treble) . 

.IV 

Wit 

David  . 

.Concertino,  Op.  4 . 

.IV 

CB 

DeLuca  . 

.  Beautiful  Colorado  . 

.IV 

CF 

Graie . 

.Grand  Concerto . 

.V 

CB 

Muhifeld . 

.Concartstuck  . 

.IV 

BHB 

Rogers  . 

.The  Harp  of  Tara . 

.VI 

EW 

Rousseau . 

.Piece  Concertanta  . 

.III 

CB 

Simons . 

.Willow  Echoes  (Treble) . 

.IV 

Fill 

Smith . 

.Castles  in  the  Air . 

.  Ill 

CF 

Weber-Hoch  . . 

.Fantasia  Concertanta  . 

.VI 

CF 

Williams  . 

.Concerto  No.  1,  3rd  Movement . 

.VI 

EW 

Zimmerman  .. . . 

.Autumn  Dreams  (Treble) . 

.IV 

Wit 

Bach  . 

Training  and  Program  Material  for  Baritone 
..Hungarian  Melodies  (Treble  Clef) . 

.  V 

VB 

Balle-Harfmann 

..Bohemian  Girl,  Fantasia - T . 

.11-111 

BHB 

Buchtal  . 

..Introduction  and  Rondo . 

.  Il-lll 

Bar 

Clarke  . 

.Brido  of  the  Waves  (Treble) . 

.IV 

Wit  or  CF 

Clarke  . 

.Carnival  of  Venice  (Treble) . 

.IV 

Wit 

Clarke  . 

.Debutante  (Treble)  . 

.V 

Wit 

Clarke . 

.Stars  in  a  Velvety  Sky  (Treble) . 

.IV 

CF 

DeLuca  . 

.  Sentimentale  (Valsa  Caprice) . 

IV 

CF 

Goldman  . 

.Tramp,  Tramp . 

.11-111 

CF 

Kaighly  . 

.  Romance  in  F  Minor . 

.11 

BHB 

Simon . 

.  Atlantic  Zephyrs . 

.  lll-IV 

CF 

Smith . 

.  Fancy  Free  . 

.III 

Bar 

Steigers . 

.  Carnival  of  Venice . 

.VI 

CF 

Vender  Cook  . . 

.  lassamine  (Treble)  . 

.11 

CF 

Williams  . 

.Tahoe  Charms . 

.V 

EW 
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CONTESTS 


fifU) 


Con 


By  Dcmiel  L.  Martino 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music,  Lake  Mills,  Iowa 


•  BECAUSE  THE  SUBJECT,  Con¬ 
tests — Pro  and  Con,  involves  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  so  controversial,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misconstrued  as  favor¬ 
ing  one  side  or  the  other.  Neither  will 
I  attempt  to  present  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  qf  contests,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
“praise  to  the  sky”  the  advantages  of 
said  contests.  I  believe  we,  as  music 
educators,  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  teaching  all  that  stands 
for  fineness  in  music.  The  question 
in  my  mind  is,  “Shall  we  place  our 
energies  (and  they  are  such)  on  the 
competitive  idea  or  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual?”  Therefore, 
my  attempts  will  be  directed  toward 
those  arguments  for  and  against  con¬ 
tests,  and  the  recently  attempted  solu¬ 
tion,  the  festival  idea. 

I  believe  we  are  cognizant  and  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  contests  require 
the  musical  organizations  to  play  a 
high  grade  of  music,  and  thus  the 
standards  of  musical  performance  are 
raised.  Permit  me  to  cite  a  personal 
high  school  experience.  In  1932,  the 
Minnesota  School  Music  Association 
listed  the  Flotow  overture,  Btradella, 
as  the  required  Class  A  number  for 
band.  This  year  the  Iowa  School 
Music  Association  lists  the  same  over¬ 
ture  as  a  Class  B  number.  Whether 
Iowa  school  bands  are  more  proficient 
than  Minnesota  school  bands,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say.  But  we  must 
agree  that  the  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  by  our  musical  organizations 
today  have  decidedly  risen  so  high 


that  most  professional  musicians  have 
commented  on  the  progress  and  per¬ 
formance  quite  favorably. 

Contest  work  gives  points  to  all  of 
the  music  department’s  yearly  objec¬ 
tives.  That  is  to  say,  certain  goals 
and  objectives  must  be  outlined  with 
malice  aforethought — planning,  sched¬ 
uling,  organizing,  etc. 

We  will  no  doubt  agree  that  a  band 
leader  is  forced  to  sell  bis  band 
curriculum  and  the  value  of  band 
study  to  the  school  authorities  and 
to  the  community,  if  contest  standards 
of  today  are  to  be  reached  and  main¬ 
tained.  -  Thus,  the  band  director  and 
the  school  are  required  to  furnish  an 
adequate  school  band  curriculum,  so 
that  the  machinery,  or  set-up,  for  the 
beginners’  band,  second  band,  and  first 
band  produces  a  constant  stream  of 
efficient  players.  This  type  of  set-up 
aids  the  director  in  recruiting  begin¬ 
ners,  and  in  keeping  them  interested 
until  they  reach  first  band. 

Contest  work  offers  school  musicians 
a  great  social  experience  in  travelAng, 
and  in  living  away  from  home.  Ideas 
are  exchanged,  diverse  personalities 
are  met,  novel  and  not-so-novel  exi>eri- 
ences  are  bad  by  students,  as  well  as 
by  directors.  People  of  the  community, 
attending  such  contests,  realize  the 
inadequacies  of  their  school,  band, 
chorus,  etc.  They  soon  learn  and  feel 
the  competitive  spirit.  “We’re  out  to 
win!”  they  say.  It’s  town  against 
town,  and  what  happens?  Better  music 
directors  are  hired,  more  music  and 


uniforms  purchased,  and  better  instru¬ 
ments  needed. 

Another  argument  I  wish  to  present 
for  contests  is  that  concerning  the 
development  of  the  individual  member. 
We  must  admit  that  contests  tend  to 
develop  clean  sportsmanship  in  losses. 
Rather  than  a  disappointment,  a  loss 
is  taken  as  a  challenge  and  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  further  effort.  It  encourages 
individual  members  to  study  their 
instruments  seriously  because  of  com¬ 
petition  with  other  players  on  the 
same  instrument,  of  the  same  age,  and 
of  the  same  environment.  Thus  it 
creates  an  immense  loyalty  to  the 
band  program. 

As  more  contests  are  entered  and 
won,  the  whole  student  body  is  awak¬ 
ened  to  an  increased  respect  for,  and 
enjoyment  of,  fine  music  literature. 
The  educational  and  appreciative  value 
is  inevitable — say  for  a  state  or  na¬ 
tional  winning  organization. 

I  believe  also  that  contests  tend  to 
raise  the  academic  achievements  of 
school  musicians,  because  they  cannot 
play  in  a  contest  without  an  accept¬ 
able  academic  standing. 

Contests  show  the  need  for  better 
musical  equipment,  such  as  instru¬ 
ments,  music,  housing  facilities,  etc. 
They  produce  better  trained  directors, 
with  an  increased  professional  con¬ 
sciousness  and  courage.  They  give 
band  parents,  people  of  the  community 
interested  in  music,  school  authorities, 
the  band  director,  and  the  school  mu¬ 
sicians  themselves  an  opportunity  to 
hear  other  organizations,  better  or 
worse  than  they.  This  tends  to  arouse 
public  interest  and  respect  for  the 
music  department.  Along  with  that  I 
might  add  that  it  produces  legitimate 
publicity  for  the  city  and  school. 

Then,  too,  contests  afford  high  school 
students  a  sample  of  college  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  instills  a  desire  to  attend 
an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
especially  if  the  contest  is  held  on  a 
college  or  a  university  campus. 

Another  advantage  of  contests  is 
that  they  develop  the  ability  of  band 
members  to  take  criticism  of  their 
musical  attainments  and  shortcomings. 

The  last  argument  for  contests  that 
I  wish  to  present  is  one  I  believe  most 
important  and  vital.  Coml^^etition  re¬ 
quires  the  maximum  of  the  band’s 
technical  proficiency,  thereby  allowing 
the  director  to  select  a  better  grade 
of  music  literature,  and,  consequently, 
to  enhance  the  students’  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  music  in  later  life. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  attempted  to 
present  the  argruments  pro  or  Jor  con¬ 
tests.  My  next  approach  will  be 
directed  toward  the  arguments  con  or 
againat  contests. 

May  I  begin  by  saying  that  contests 
overstress  competition  until  the  con- 
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teat  becomes  so  important  that  all 
other  musical  activities  are  subordi¬ 
nated.  We,  as  music  educators,  real¬ 
ize  the  time,  patience,  energies,  wor¬ 
ries,  and  pressures  of  contest  work. 
Is  it  really  worth  all  that  for  you — for 
your  contestants?  If  we  are  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  public  and  educate  the  school 
musician,  would  it  not  be  more  sensi¬ 
ble,  more  logical,  more  interesting,  to 
present  seasonal  concerts  and  festi¬ 
vals?  By  following  this  idea,  a  greater 
variety  of  numbers  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed,  and  ensembles  and  solos 
presented  without  the  feeling  of  being 
Judged  and  returning  home  with 
“half-fried  bacon”,  so  to  speak.  In¬ 
stead  of  concentration  on  the  contest 
and  winning,  let  us  put  more  atten¬ 
tion  and  “sap”  (if  1  may)  into  the 
dead  timber  of  our  respective  organi¬ 
zations.  Let  us  keep  them  alive — 
branching  out,  living,  groping,  touch¬ 
ing  still  greater  heights. 

Trips  to  contests  entail  a  cost  for 
travel  that  is  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  contest’s  educational  value.  It 
interrupts  academic  school  work  of 
non-contestants,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
contestants  themselves.  It  forces  the 
band  director  to  concentrate  on  his 
first  band,  thus  neglecting  his  begin¬ 
ning  band,  second  band  and  recruit¬ 
ing  program. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  students 
in  contest  work  are  so  overworked  to 
reach  a  certain  standard  for  the  con¬ 
test  that  they  cannot  spend  time  in 
other  activities,  such  as  athletics,  de¬ 
bate,  dramatics.  Journalism,  thereby 
lessening  their  opportunity  of  receiv¬ 
ing  a  well-balanced  education. 

The  thing  that  hurts  us  as  music 
educators  is  that  oftentimes  we  are 
Judged  solely  on  our  work  in  compe¬ 
tition.  Many  music  educators  have 
either  lost  their  Jobs,  or  lost  prestige 
in  the  community,  and  the  respect  of 
parents  and  students  alike.  Somewhat 
in  this  connection  is  the  unjustifiable 
criticism  of  the  band’s  high  pressure 
contest  activities,  which  tends  to  carry 
over  into  a  general  criticism  of  the 
entire  school  system. 

This  next  argument  against  contests 
is  one  upon  which  most  of  us  agree, 
and  one  which  we  often  disregard  for 
personal,  selfish  reasons.  You  and  I 
would  do  it  in  the  face  of  a  precarious 
position.  It  is  the  one  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  academic  requirement  for 
participation.  These  prerequisites  for 
participation  in  a  contest  drive  out  of 
the  band  or  school  music  organization 
those  students  who  are  talented  musi¬ 
cally,  but  whose  general  intelligence 
is  not  high.  This,  in  many  cases, 
causes  the  student  to  drop  the  subject 
he  likes  best,  and  sometimes  results  in 
his  dropping  out  of  school  entirely. 

A  very  unfortunate  result  or  effect 


of  contests  is  the  creation  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  loyalty  to  the  band  that  is  not 
built  on  the  band’s  attainments,  or 
on  the  skill  of  the  director. 

Contests  tend,  and  sometimes  intend, 
to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  con¬ 
test  selections,  thus  limiting  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  the  organization.  Contests 
occur  in  the  spring  traditionally.  It 
is  a  time  when  attention  should  be 
directed  to  preparation  for  the  open- 
air  concerts  to  be  held  during  the 
summer  evenings.  We  must  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  our  respective  com¬ 
munities  demand  public  entertainment 
by  the  band  in  weekly  open-air  con¬ 
certs.  Music  is  entertainment,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  appreciation  of  pleasant 
sonorous  sounds.  People  demand  a 
variety  of  selections.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
more  logical  and  sensible  to  entertain 
the  public  and  educate  the  individual 
members  of  your  organization?  The 
point  is  that  contests  limit  and  ham¬ 
per  such  proceedings  and  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  such  idealistic  hopes. 

From  the  health  standpoint,  high 
pressure  rehearsing  before  a  contest 
produces  a  great  nervous  and  physical 
strain  on  both  pupils  and  director. 

When  we  come  right  down  to  it,  the 
merit  of  the  band  in  the  home  town 
is  set  by  winning,  rather  than  by  a 
well-rounded  and  complete  program  of 
instrumental  instruction  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Most  towns  care  little  for  the 
educational  value  of  music  instruction. 
What  they  want  is  a  winning  organi¬ 
zation,  because  their  “Mary  or  Johnny” 
plays  in  it.  If  a  parent’s  child  plays 
a  leading  part  or  first  stand,  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  winning  is  more  forceful  and 
weighty. 

Contests  center  attention  entirely 
upon  the  organization’s  accomplish¬ 
ments,  instead  of  focusing  attention 
and  interest  upon  the  needs  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual  players. 


Travelling  to  a  contest  involves  the 
risk  of  inadequate  chaperonage  and 
ineflicient  management  A  very  de¬ 
pressing  situation  is  the  aftermath  of 
losing  a  contest,  either  individually  or 
with  larger  groups.  The  let-down  after 
any  contest,  and  particularly  after 
losing,  over-balances  the  value  of  the 
stimulation  provided  hy  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

Naturally,  the  contest  idea  stimu¬ 
lates  the  competitive  instinct,  rather 
than  the  artistic.  That  is,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  interest  in  playing  is  to  win  a 
contest,  not  to  produce  music  that  is 
worth  while  in  itself. 

The  most  serious  and  detrimental 
effect  of  contests  is  the  great  disap¬ 
pointment  over  the  loss  in  a  close 
contest,  or  a  disagreement  with  the 
Judges’  decision.  Such  occurrences 
many  times  cause  a  sensitive  pupil 
to  turn  from  his  musical  study  per¬ 
manently. 

Now  that  I  have  presented  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  contests,  may 
I  repeat  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis¬ 
construed  as  favoring  one  side  or  the 
other.  My  attempts  and  efforts  in  the 
discussion  were  merely  a  summary  of 
what  most  of  us  already  know.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  music  educators  of 
the  future  to  decide  the  fate  of  con¬ 
tests.  Some  school  superintendents 
agree  that  the  band  idea  (at  least) 
will  kill  itself.  Perhaps  the  solution 
and  salvation  will  be  in  the  festival 
idea.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  arguments  presented  above  may 
sound  idealistic,  but  I  maintain  that 
only  by  idealism  can  we  attain 
realism. 

After  this  mastication  of  aolid  food 
for  thought,  I  wish  to  present,  as  a 
verbal  dessert,  the  Ten  Band  Com¬ 
mandments,  some  of  which  could  apply 
to  vocal,  as  well  as  to  instrumental 
organizations. 
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Ten  Band  Commandments 


1.  Blessed  are  ye  that  play  with  good 
posture;  for  ye  shall  look  better, 
feel  better,  and  breathe  better. 

2.  Blessed  are  ye  who  breathe  deeply 
and  expandeth  thine  ribs:  for 
your  horns  shall  be  filled. 

3.  Blessed  are  ye  who  spinneth  out 
your  breath  in  long  fine  threads: 
for  ye  shall  have  breath  control. 

4.  Blessed  are  they  of  the  brass  sec¬ 
tion  who  attacketh  their  tones 
with  a  “Du”  instead  of  a  “Tut”; 
for  their  tones  shall  be  musical. 

5.  Blessed  are  ye  who  listen  carefully 
to  what  you  play;  for  your  play¬ 
ing  shall  improve. 

6.  Blessed  are  ye  who  holdeth  still 
while  playing;  for  you  shall  have 


better  control  of  your  instrument. 

7.  Blessed  are  ye  who  do  not  play 
all  tones  “FFF”;  for  you  shall 
play  with  greater  ease,  and  give 
your  music  some  style  and  mean¬ 
ing. 

8.  Blessed  are  ye  who  produce  short 
tones  with  the  same  system  used 
in  producing  long  tones;  for  ye 
are  well  on  the  road  to  being  an 
artist. 

9.  “Thou  Shalt  hear  thyself.” — Re- 
velli. 

10.  Blessed  are  ye  who  observeth  all 
the  above  points;  for  ye  shall 
surely  be  a  pride  and  Joy  to  your 
neighbors  and  to  your  band  direc¬ 
tor. 
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Double-Band 

Formations 

By  Hugh  A.  Gunderson 

Associate  Director  of  Bands,  University  of  Iowa 


•  THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON  FOR 
1939  IS  QVER  and  school  bandmas¬ 
ters,  reminiscent  of  formation  tri¬ 
umphs  they  have  performed  and 
witnessed  are  pigeonholing  ideas  for 
next  year’s  spell  binders. 

Some  of  the  simplest  yet  effective 
formations  are  those  which  combine 
two  bands,  including  of  course  the 
visiting  and  the  at-home  bands  of  the 
competing  teams.  In  fact,  the  next 
forward  step  in  formation  display  at 


the  football  game  will  be,  in  my  Judg¬ 
ment,  the  use  of  two  bands  working 
together. 

This  plan  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended  to  cities  having  numerous 
large  high  schools  that  compete  with 
each  other  in  athletics.  Here,  Joint 
rehearsals  may  be  held  by  the  two 
bands  of  the  respective  schools  so 
that  the  two  groups  may  learn  to 
function  as  a  single  unit. 

Last  fall  the  Wisconsin  band,  di¬ 


rected  by  Ray  Dvorak,  accompanied 
the  team  to  Iowa  City  for  Iowa’s 
Homecoming  game.  Climaxing  the 
regular  half-time  entertainment  for 
each  band  performing  separately,  the 
two  bands  and  the  Iowa  Scottish 
Highlanders  combined  to  form  two 
large  interlocked  links  with  a  mono¬ 
gram  in  the  center  of  each  link.  The 
entire  maneuver  was  performed  with¬ 
out  previous  Joint  rehearsal  of  the 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  groups. 

The  bands  entered  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  field.  The  first  five  ranks 
of  each  band  marched  forward  to  the 
35  yard  line  to  form  a  U  W  mono¬ 
gram.  The  remaining  eight  ranks  of 
each  group  formed  a  large  elliptical 
link  30  yards  long  and  23  yards  wide 
to  encircle  each  letter  of  the  mono¬ 
gram.  At  the  center  of  the  field  there 
was  a  five-yard  overlapping  of  the 
two  links. 

With  this  formation  facing  the  Wis¬ 
consin  stands,  the  combined  bands 
piayed  "Wisconsin’s  Pride"  conducted 
by  the  composer,  Karl  King.  On  the 
trio  of  this  march,  the  links  revolved, 
one  clockwise  and  the  other  counter¬ 
clockwise,  with  the  players  alter- 


Tk*  muticiani  gat  tk*  Motkori  in  on  tkis  on*  by  forming  a  kug*  heart  piarcad  by 
an  arrow,  a  granting  for  tk*  Iowa  Dadi  and  tkair  Swaatkaarti.  Two  bands  ar*  used 
in  this  formation. 
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nately  croising  throuch  at  the  Inter* 
sections  of  the  two  links. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  salute  to 
Wisconsin,  the  U  W  changed  to  U  I 
with  the  formation  facing  the  Iowa 
stands.  In  this  position  Mr.  King 
conducted  his  new  march,  “Hawkeye 
Glory",  which  has  been  dedicated  to 
Professor  C.  B.  Righter,  director  of 
bands  at  the  UnlTersity  of  Iowa.  As 
In  the  preceding  number,  the  mono¬ 
gram  remained  stationary  and  the 
links  revolred  during  the  playing  of 
the  trio. 

Some  other  formations  performed 
in  the  Iowa  stadium  Involving  the 
use  of  more  than  one  organization 
are  pictured  here.  In  the  DADS  for¬ 
mation,  for  example,  three  auxiliary 
units  outline  the  shape  of  the  state. 
Another  greeting  intended  for  Iowa 
Dads  and  Mothers  is  the  heart  and 
arrow  two-band  formation  shown  here. 

Other  suggested  variations  in  the 
outlining  of  double  formations  are  to 
use  square,  circle,  star,  diamond, 
shield,  animal  or  other  symbolically 
shaped  borders,  the  border  to  be 
formed  by  one  group  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  on  the  inside  to  be  executed  by 
the  other.  Or,  separate  words  may 
be  formed  simultaneously.  These 
maneuvers  are  simple  and  direct  and 
can  be  learned  by  the  average  march¬ 
ing  band  in  ten  minutes  of  concen¬ 
trated  drill.  Naturally,  details  will 
need  to  be  carefully  worked  out  by 
the  directors  in  advance  to  prevent 
any  possible  misunderstanding. 


Drum-majors,  flag  bearers,  herald 
trumpeters  or  glockenspiel  players  of 
bdth  bands  may  be  used  in  various 
designs  at  the  sides  or  ends  of  the 
formation,  or  they  may  be  used  in 
the  formation  proper  to  point  up  cor¬ 
ners  or  ends  of  letters. 

Two  conditions  that  make  these 
maneuvers  esi>ecially  effective  are, 
flrst,  radically  different  colored  uni¬ 
forms  in  the  two  bands,  and  second, 
fairly  high  bleachers  that  allow  the 
spectators  to  look  down  upon  the  for¬ 
mation.  Lacking  the  second,  it  is 
of  course  possible  to  bring  the  entire 
formation  closer  to  the  sidelines, 
thereby  increasing  the  vertical  angle 
of  vision  from  the  bleachers. 

The  amount  of  playing  by  the 
massed  bands  must  be  left  to  the  dis¬ 


cretion  of  the  director.  The  factor  of 
distance  between  the  two  bands  is  a 
very  real  consideration  for  good 
ensemble  effect.  In  general,  it  is 
usually  dangerous  to  separate  bands 
more  than  fifty  yards.  This  figure 
will  vary  somewhat,  depending  on  the 
maturity,  alertness  and  experience  of 
the  players  and  on  the  acoustics  of 
the  stadium. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  ai  com¬ 
plete  list  of  possibilities  for  double 
formations.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
writer  that  these  suggestions  may  be 
of  some  value  in  helping  other  direc¬ 
tors  and  drum  majors  in  planning 
even  bigger  formations,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  band’s  effectiveness  and 
creating  a  flne  spirit  of  camaraderie 
between  bands  and  bandsmen. 


Is  hosor  of  "Faflwr,"  tho  UnSvortIfy  of  Iowa  band  fbrmt  "DADS"  wMla  Hires  ainfllary 
unift  lurround  tha  laHars  with  an  ouHins  map  of  Iowa. 


The  School  Dance  Band  Subject  is  Ablaze 

By  O.  P.  Weigel 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Minneapolis 


•  THE  ARTICLE  ON  SCHOOL 
DANCE  BANDS  by  Mr.  Howard  was 
certainly  to  the  point.  May  I  add  Just 
a  few  more  "logs  to  keep  the  fires 
burning”. 

I  believe  we  need  more  of  this  kind 
of  talk,  even  if  we  have  to  talk  it  our¬ 
selves, — it  might  be  good  for  us  too, 
for  most  of  us  couldn’t  see  any  good 
in  modern  dance  music,  “even  if  it 
were  good”.  We  are  Just  that  preju¬ 
diced.  Laying  sentiment  aside  as  much 
as  possible,  modern  dance  music 
should  need  no  more  defending  than 
do  the  Waltzes,  Sarabandes,  Oigues, 
or  other  dance  music. 

Space  would  not  permit  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject,  but  the  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  is  that  the  dance  preceded 
all  art  forms.  Shall  we  let  it  die?  An 
art  must  not  be  limited;  whenever  it 
allows  itself  to  become  stereotyped  to 
any  set  of  rules,  it  ceases  to  be  an  art; 
it  becomes  a  science.  Is  there  any 
"yardstick"  or  set  of  rules  for  meas¬ 


0/  a  Pig”,  “The  Sawyers”,  “The  Ange- 
lus”,  and  others.  His  characters  were 
poor,  dirty  peasants,  possibly  not 
"good-looking",  and  when  he  entered 
his  paintings  in  competition,  he 
"didn’t  get  a  smell".  Said  the  Judges, 
“How  dare  he, — ^he  has  violated  all 
fundamental  rules  of  art,  his  paintings 
are  ugly.” 

That’s  what  Millet  got  for  daring  to 
be  modern.  Would  anyone  say  that 
Whistler’s  portrait  of  his  mother  is 
beautiful  in  any  way?  Surely  the 
beauty  resides  in  the  emotional  appeal 
and  in  the  truth  of  his  art. 

Could  modern  music  be  Just  some¬ 
thing  like  that?  Just  why  do  we  keep 
it  away  from  our  students?  I’m  sure 
that  I  do  not  know  Just  howgnuch  or 
how  little  to  give  them.  Anything  that 
gives  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run, 
is  quite  probably  the  best.  If  this 
statement  is  true,  then  we  have  been 
overlooking  something.  Is  there  any 
{Turn  to  page  SO) 


uring  good  or  bad  music — a  standard 
that  may  definitely  accept  or  discharge 
music  as  good  or  bad?  If  there  is,  I 
question  whether  it  can  be  more  than 
something  arbitrary. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  logic  that 
can  either  defend  or  condemn  any  type 
of  music.  A  living  art  cannot  be 
bound;  it  must  be  free,  at  least  to  a 
great  extent. 

Some  years  ago,  there  developed  a 
different  style  of  painting.  Some  of 
those  “artists”  dared  to  be  different. 
Among  the  foremost  of  these  were 
Turner,  Millet,  and  Whistler.  Before 
this  time,  painting  fell  into  “the 
waters  of  set  rules”,  and  froze — it  be¬ 
came  very  cold.  All  painting  had  to 
be  beautiful — even  the  subject  had  to 
be  beautiful.  But  Millet  said  differ¬ 
ent; — “It  must  have  life,  it  must  be 
true”.  So  he  painted  the  “Butchering 


SIDE  DRUM 


•  THE  SIDE  DRUM,  bo  called  be¬ 
cause  it  is  carried  at  the  left  side  of 
the  player,  has  been  used  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  give  military  signals  in 
peace  and  war. 

The  method  of  instruction  used  in 
teaching  these  military  signals,  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  is  known  by  all  mili¬ 
tary  drummers  as  the  “Rudimental 
System.” 

The  first  command  of  historic  value 
is  the  warrant  issued  by  Charles  the 
First,  and  recorded  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  of  Eng¬ 
land  (1'758)  by  Horace  Walpole. 

“Whereas  the  ancient  custome  of  na¬ 
tions  hath  ever  bene  to  use  one  cer- 
taine  and  constant  forme  of  March  in 
the  warres,  whereby  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  one  from  another.  And  the 
March  of  this  our  nation,  so  famous 
in  all  the  honourable  atchievements 
and  glorious  warrs  of  this  our  king¬ 
dom  in  forraigne  parts  (being  by  ap- 
LTobation  of  strangers  themselves  con¬ 
test  and  acknowledge  the  best  of  all 
marches)  was  through  the  negligence 
and  carelessness  of  drummers  and  by 
long  discontinuance  so  altered  and 
changed  from  the  ancient  gravity  and 
majestic  thereof,  as  it  was  in  danger 
utterly  to  have  been  lost  and  forgot¬ 
ten.  It  pleased  our  late  deare  brother 
prince  Henry  to  revive  and  rectify  the 
same  by  ordayning  an  establishment  of 
one  certaine  measure,  which  was 
beaten  In  his  presence  at  Greenwich 
anno  1610.  In  confirmation  whereof 
wee  are  graciously  pleased,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  and  humble  suite  of  our  right 
trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin 
and  counsellor  Edward  Viscount  Wim¬ 
bledon,  to  set  down  and  ordaine  this 
present  establishment  hereunder  ex¬ 
pressed.  Willing  and  commanding  all 
drummers  within  our  kingdoms  of 
England  and  principalitie  of  Wales 
exactly  and  precisely  to  observe  the 
same,  as  well  in  this  our  kingdome,  as 
abroad  in  the  service  of  any  forraigne 
prince  or  state,  without  any  addition 
or  alteration  whatsoever.  To  the  end 
that  so  ancient,  famous,  and  commend¬ 
able  a  custome  may  be  preserved  as  a 
patterns  and  precedent  to  all  posteri- 
tle",  etc.  etc. 

During  the  intervening  years,  many 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  exercises  of  the  troops.  This 
necessitated  new  and  improved  calls 
and  signals  for  the  drum.  The  chief 
drum  beats  used  by  the  infantry  in 
the  17th  century  were:  call,  troop,  pre- 


By  Andrew  V.  Scott 

Author,  Composer,  Teacher 
N«w  York  City 

parative,  march,  battaile,  and  retreat; 
these  were  later  changed  to:  general, 
reveille,  assembly  or  troop,  tattoo,  and 
chamade.  (parley) 

Drummers  were  expected  to  be 
brave,  secret,  and  ingenious,  and  mas¬ 
ters  of  several  languages,  for  they 
were  often  sent  to  parley  with  the 
enemy  and  were  entrusted  with  honour¬ 
able  but  dangerous  missions. 

The  drum  and  fife  was  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  military  music.  The 
fife  and  drum  corps  was  known  as 
early  as  1515.  In  1530  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  entertained  King  Henry  VIII,  at 
Whitehall  with  a  concert  by  a  fife  and 
drum  corps. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  em¬ 
ployed  a  band  of  fifes  and  drums, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums,  to  play  at 
court  functions. 

The  drum  and  fife  corps  became  com¬ 
mon  in  all  infantry  regiments.  The 
combined  drums,  fifes,  and  bugles,  of  a 
British  regiment  are  now  known  as 
the  “Drums”,  and  considered  to  have 
been  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of 
the  modern  military  band. 

The  “drums"  were  undoubtedly 
heard  in  America  for  the  first  time  in 
1717,  for  it  was  in  this  year  that  The 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Volunteers  was  first 
embodied  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Another  famous  regiment  who  kept 
the  “Rudimental  System”  alive  was 
the  62nd  or  Royal  American  Regiment 
of  Foot.  This  regiment  was  formed  in 
New  York  in  1755.  After  seventy 
years  service  it  returned  to  England 
and  is  now  known  as  The  King’s  Royal 
Rifie  Corps. 

It  was  during  the  American  War  of 
Independence  that  the  "duty”  for  gar¬ 
rison  and  camp  was  first  adopted  for 
the  Troops  of  the  United  States. 

“IN  CONGRESS, 

29th  March,  1779. 

Congress  Judging  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  prescribe  some  invari¬ 
able  rules  for  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  troops,  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  an  uniformity  in 
their  formation  and  manoeuvres,  and 
in  the  service  of  the  camp: 

ORDERED,  That  the  following  reg¬ 
ulations  be  observed  by  all  the  troops 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  gen¬ 
eral  and  other  officers  cause  the  same 
to  be  executed  with  all  possible  exact¬ 
ness.  By  Order, 

JOHN  JAY,  President. 


(U.  S.)  Regulations  for  the  Order 
and  Disipline  of  the  Troops  of  the 
United  States,  pp.  82-85. 

Chap.  XXI.  Of  the  different  Beats 
of  the  Drum. 

The  different  daily  beats  shall  begin 
cn  the  right,  and  be  instantly  followed 
by  the  whole  army;  to  facilitate  which, 
the  drummer’s  call  shall  be  beat  by 
the  drums  of  the  police,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  time  of  beating, 
when  the  drummers  will  assemble  be¬ 
fore  the  colours  of  their  respective  bat¬ 
talions;  and  as  soon  as  the  beat  begins 
on  the  right,  it  is  to  be  immediately 
taken  up  by  the  whole  army,  the  drum¬ 
mers  beating  along  the  front  of  their 
respective  battalions,  from  the  centre 
to  the  right,  from  thence  to  the  left, 
and  back  again  to  the  centre,  where 
they  finish. 

The  different  beats  and  signals  are 
to  be  as  follows: 

The  General  is  to  be  beat  only  when 
the  whole  are  to  march,  and  is  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  strike  the  tents,  and  prepare  for 
the  march. 

The  Assembly  is  the  signal  to  repair 
to  the  colours. 

The  March  for  the  whole  to  move. 

The  Revenue  is  beat  at  day-break, 
and  is  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to 
rise,  and  the  sentries  to  leave  off  chal¬ 
lenging. 

The  Troop  assembles  the  soldiers  to¬ 
gether,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
roll  and  inspecting  the  men  for  duty. 

The  Retreat  is  beat  at  sun-set,  for 
calling  the  roll,  warning  the  men  for 
duty,  and  reading  the  orders  of  the 
day. 

The  Tattoo  is  for  the  soldiers  to  re¬ 
pair  to  their  tents,  where  they  must 
remain  till  revenue  beating  next 
morning. 

To  Arms  is  the  signal  for  getting  un¬ 
der  arms  in  case  of  alarm. 

The  Parley  is  to  desire  a  conference 
with  the  enemy. 

The  Signals 

Adjutant’s  call — first  part  of  the 
troop. 

First  Serjeant’s  call — one  roll  and 
three  flams. 

All  non-commissioned  officers  call — 
tu>o  rolls  and  five  flams. 

To  go  for  wood — poing  stroke  and 
ten  stroke  roll. 

water — two  strokes  and  a  flam. 

provisions — roast  beef. 

Front  to  halt — two  flams  from  right 
to  left,  and  a  full  drag  with  the  right, 
a  left  hand  flam  and  a  right  hand  full 
drag. 

(Turn  to  page  S7) 
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— Photoarapks  loaned  by  Ft^de  Maaotine. 


Europ*  eontrlbu4«$  this  g«IUry  of  clauic  muticiani.  Loft  to  right,  thoy  or*  Potor  Ttchoikowtky  IM0-II93,  Ludwig  Von  Bootkovon 
1770-1827,  Anton  Brucknor  112^1896,  Comillo  Soint-Soans  1835-1921,  Josaph  Haydn  1732-1809,  Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart  I7S6-I79I. 


To  Stimulate  Your  Appreciation  of 

The  Symphony 


•  J08EF  HAYDN,  born  in  Rohraw, 
in  1732,  is  credited  with  the  invention 
of  the  symphony.  There  were,  to  be 
sure,  compositions  known  as  sym¬ 
phonies  before  Haydn’s  day.  Bach 
and  Handel  used  the  title  to  imply  an 
instrumental  prelude  or  interlude. 
Haydn,  however,  was  the  first  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  name  symphony  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sense — meaning,  a  large  composi¬ 
tion  consisting  of  several  movements 
composed  for  a  full  orchestra.  Haydn’s 
symphonies  consisted  of  an  allegro 
(fast)  movement,  often  with  a  slow 
moving  introduction,  a  minuet,  and  a 
lively  movement  for  the  finale. 

When  listening  to  Haydn’s  sym¬ 
phonies,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  composer  had  a  very  limited  or¬ 
chestra  at  his  command.  That  is,  the 
orchestras  of  Haydn’s  period  were  vesy 
small  as  compared  with  those  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  time,  and  too,  many  of  the 
instruments  we  hear  in  orchestras  to¬ 
day  were,  at  that  time,  unknown.  Also, 
Haydn’s  symphonies  were  rather  sim¬ 
ple,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
v/rote  one  hundred  and  twenty  qf 
them.  Elach  generation  of  composers 
has  added  to  the  complexity  of  the 
symphony.  Composers  to-day  are  able 
to  compose  only  two  to  four  sym¬ 
phonies  in  a  normal  life  span.  Haydn’s 
most  important  symphonies  are  the 
twelve  he  wrote  on  visits  to  London, 
often  called  the  English  Symphonies. 
Among  these  are  the  “Clock”,  the  “Ox¬ 
ford”,  and  the  “Surprise”.  Haydn’s 
symphonies,  to  modern  ears,  are  stiff 
and  unemotional,  and  adhere  too 
strictly  to  his  rigid  form. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  in  1766,  accepted  the 
symphonic  form  developed  by  Haydn, 
and,  through  his  true  creative  genius, 
added  new  beauties.  Mozart’s  sym¬ 
phonies,  as  contrasted  with  Haydn’s, 
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present  a  warmer,  more  playful  mood, 
although  he  too,  was  restrained  by  the 
rigidity  of  Haydn’s  formula.  Mozart’s 
immortal  symphonies  are  the  “Jupiter” 
and  the  "Haffner”  (in  D  major). 

Following  Mozart  came  the  eccentric 
genius,  Ludwig  Von  Beethoven,  born 
1770,  in  Bonn,  Germany.  Beethoven  is 
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the  man  who  transformed  the  sym¬ 
phony  from  the  simple  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed  in  simple  style  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  into  profound  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  more  subtle  way.  Bee¬ 
thoven,  the  mighty  man  of  music, 
found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  and  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  symphonic  form  as 
outlined  by  Haydn.  He  introduced  the 
scherzo  movement  in  place  of  the 
minuet.  Beethoven’s  nine  symphonies 
are,  to  this  day,  the  models  of  correct 


symphonic  form.  His  first  movements 
are,  as  Haydn’s  were,  allegro,  but  of  a 
stately  intellectual  character.  The  sec¬ 
ond  movement  is  slow  and  emotional. 
The  third  movement,  scherzo,  is  dainty 
and  playful.  Beethoven  changed  the 
fourth  movement  from  one  of  laughter 
end  fun,  to  one  of  broad  and  stately 
character.  His  best  known  symphonies 
are,  the  “Eroica”,  the  “Fifth”,  the 
“Seventh”  and  the  “Ninth”. 

Johannes  Brahms,  born  1833,  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  was  the  last  great 
composer  who  held  to  Beethoven’s  re¬ 
vision  of  Haydn’s  form.  Brahms  and 
Beethoven  stand  out  as  brilliant  stars 
in  the  field  of  instrumental  composers. 
Brahms  wrote  but  four  symphonies,  all 
of  which  are  rich  in  melodic  and  har¬ 
monic  content,  but,  more  important 
still,  these  great  works  transmit  the 
emotions  and  thoughts  of  a  great  man 
and  plant  them  securely  in  the  breast 
of  the  listener.  Where  is  the  human 
being  who  cannot  enjoy  the  vigorous 
tonal  coloring  of  Brahms? 

Bruckner  of  Austria,  Saint-Saens  of 
France,  and  Tchaikowsky  of  Russia, 
and  many  others,  have  deserted  the 
path  made  by  Beethoven.  The  desert¬ 
ers,  with  their  love  for  free  expression 
and  distaste  for  strict  form,  have  cre¬ 
ated  what  to  many  ears  to-day  is  a 
jumbled  maze  of  disonances.  Time 
alone  will  produce  the  growth  and  ad¬ 
justment  necessary  for  appreciation  of 
modern  symphonies,  and  the  still  more 
modern  symphonic  poem. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  four  move¬ 
ments  that  comprise  a  symphony, 
phows  that  there  are  but  two  jjrlncipal 
1  hemes  to  each  movement.  Each  of 
the  four  movements  has  been  purposely 
selected  for  its  contrast.  Even  the 
two  main  themes  of  each  individual 
movement  are  selected  for  contrast: 
The  first  theme  is  bold  and  masculine 
(Turn  to  page  34) 
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I  Propose  MILITARY 
Band  Organization 
for  the  MILITARY  Band 

By  W.  T.  Duganne 

Director,  Bremen,  tnd..  High  School  Band 


Tk*  staff  officars  of  tho  Braman  high  sckool  band  inciwda:  Front  row,  Marvona  Siifar, 
Patricia  Patckar,  Principal  Musicians,  Sua  Hoidarman,  Studant  Laadar,  W.  T. 
Duganna,  Band  Laadar,  Ariina  Ouganna,  Librarian,  Marilyn  Birkay,  Junior  Librarian. 
Sacond  row,  Maryballa  Haab,  Twirlar,  Wm.  Wahl,  Color  Sargaant,  Wm.  FranUin, 
Drum  Major,  John  Mougin,  Color  Sargaant  and  Daway  Martin,  Twirlar. 


•  ORGANIZATION  18  THE  KEY  TO 
8UCCE8SI 

However  capable  each  individual 
band  member  may  be,  the  band  can¬ 
not  deliver  maximum  elBciracy  with¬ 
out  an  orderly  system  of  organisation. 
A  band  of  inexperienced  musicians 
may  be  improved  under  a  good  system 
of  organisation,  but  a  group  of  tal¬ 
ented  and  well  trained  players  cannot 
hope  for  success  as  an  ensemble  with¬ 
out  proper  organisation. 

The  Bsmd  Leader  is  faced  by  not 
only  musical  problems,  but  also  by  de¬ 
tails  concerning  finance,  transporta¬ 
tion,  care  of  instruments  and  library, 
discipline  and  general  administration. 
These  details  will  prove  too  numerous 
to  be  directed  by  any  one  person; 
therefore  the  Band  Leader  must  dele¬ 
gate  some  of  the  routine  duties  to  cer¬ 
tain  trustworthy  students. 

The  next  problem  is,  how  to  select 
these  student-assistants?  Certainly 


not  by  election.  This  method  has,  in 
numerous  instances,  proved  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  in  selecting  individuals  with 
proper  qualifications,  and  of  course,  a 
staff  of  unqualified  assistants  would  be 
highly  detrimental.  Elections  almost 
invariably  emphasise  such  elements  as 
social  popularity,  athletic  prowess  and 
feminine  glamour,  rather  than  those 
qualities  of  leadership  and  technical 
knowledge  essential  to  band  officers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  ai>- 
plying  competitive  tests  will  not  serve 
in  every  case,  for  some  of  the  qualities 
desired  for  certain  offices  are  not  to 
be  determined  by  formal  testing,  but 
rather  to  be  discerned  only  after  long 
and  careful  observation  of  the  band 
personnel.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
some  of  the  band  officers  may  be  chosen 
by  competitive  tests,  and  others  by 
arbitrary  appointment 
Our  Bremen,  Indiana  high  school 
band,  is,  like  most  school  bands,  com¬ 


posed  of  various  small  groups  or  sec¬ 
tions,  according  to  instrumentation. 
These  sections  are  not  independent, 
but  function  as  component  parts  of  the 
band  ensemble.  Elach  section  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  officers,  known  as  Sec¬ 
tion  Leader  and  Assistant  Section 
Leader,  who  are  chosen  by  competi¬ 
tive  tests.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
school  term,  tests  for  sight  reading, 
tone  quality,  etc.,  are  administered  to 
every  member  of  the  band.  These  tests 
determine  the  seating  arrangement  of 
each  section,  the  appointments  as  Sec¬ 
tion  Leader  and  Assistant  Section 
Leader  being  awarded  those  members 
in  each  section  who  achieve  respec¬ 
tively  the  highest  and  second-highest 
scores.  While  these  section  officers 
are*  generally  charged  with  the  welfare 
of  their  section,  their  duties  are 
chiefly  musical  in  nature,  for  since 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  profi¬ 
cient  musicians  in  their  respective  sec¬ 
tions,  it  is  the  Section  and  Assistant 
Section  Leaders  on  whom  the  Band 
Leader  relies  to  lead  the  section  in 
playing. 

Band  Officers  whose  duties  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  functions  of  the  en¬ 
tire  band  rather  than  the  functions  of 
a  single  section  are  classed  as  “Staff 
Officers”,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
Band  Leader,  with  consideration  of 
their  special  fitness  for  the  respective 
offices.  The  Staff  of  the  Bremen  Band 
includes: 

The  Student  Leader,  who  is  able  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Band  Leader 
when  required,  and  who  serves  as  the 
Band  Leader’s  chief  assistant.  To  be 
eligible  for  this  office,  the  student  must 
have  had  at  least  three  years  band 
service,  including  one  year  of  theo¬ 
retical  music  and  one  year  in  the  class 
in  Band  Conducting. 

Two  Principal  Muticiana,  one  se¬ 
lected  from  the  woodwind  group  and 
the  other  from  the  brass  or  percussion 
groups.  These  officers  are  normally 
the  most  capable  musicians  in  their 


"The  practice  of  electing  President  Secre¬ 
tary  and  other  such  officers  in  band  seems 
iutile;  it  seems  logical  that  a  more  military 
system  of  officers  is  appropriate  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  band.  Our  plan  of  organization  has 
proved  of  such  value  to  us  in  the  rehearsal 
room  and  on  our  many  out-oi-town  trips 
that  /  pass  it  on  to  you," 


groups,  and  serve  as  guides  to  estab¬ 
lish  musical  and  disciplinary  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  groups.  The  Principal 
Musicians  are  also  available  to  serve, 
with  the  Student  Leader,  as  a  council 
to  advise  the  Band  Leader  regarding 
social  activities,  band  morale,  etc. 

The  Librarian  is  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  music  library,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment,  repair,  distribution  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  scores.  He  (she)  is  required 
to  copy  any  parts  desired,  and  should 
be  able  to  copy  neatly  and  legibly. 

The  Junior  Librarian  assists  the 
Librarian,  substituting  for  him  when 
necessary.  After  one  or  more  years  in 
this  capacity,  the  Junior  Librarian 
should  be  the  logical  successor  to  the 
offlce  of  Librarian,  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  by  graduation  or  for  any 
other  cause. 

Two  Color  Bergeantt  are  appointed, 
one  to  carry  the  National  Color,  and 
the  other  to  carry  the  Indiana  State 
flag.  For  these  appointments,  the  requi¬ 
site  qualiflcations  are,  military  posture, 
dignifled  bearing  and  proflclency  in 
drill.  The  Color  Sergeants  are  the 
student-custodians  of  the  Band  Room, 
and  are  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  Band  equipment 

The  Drum  Major  and  his  assisting 
group  of  Baton  Twlrlers  are  concerned 
only  with  drill  and  marching  demon¬ 
strations.  Hood  i>08ture,  military 
bearing  and  proflclency  in  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  baton  form  the  “Stock  in 
Trade”  for  these  officers,  who  are  in 
fact  the  chief  showmen  of  the  band. 
The  Drum  Major  may  assist  the  Band 
Leader  in  training  inexperienced 
groups  in  marching,  and  should  confl- 
dently  lead  out  in  the  marching  evo¬ 
lutions  of  the  senior  band.  The  Drum 
Major,  occupying  a  position  of  respect 
and  admiration  among  his  fellow 
bandsmen,  will  be  found  useful  in  any 
executive  functions  not  particularly  as¬ 
signed  to  any  other  staff  officer. 

In  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Bremen  high  school  band  has  de¬ 
veloped  this  system  of  organization, 
and  has  found  it  to  be  of  deflnite  value 
in  all  of  the  operations  of  the  band. 
This  band  is  widely  known  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  because  of  its  summer  acti¬ 
vities,  including  municipal  concerts, 
various  civic  events,  and  many  out-of- 
town  trips  for  parades,  concerts,  con¬ 
ventions,  etc.  The  band  has  made 
more  than  three  hundred  public  ap¬ 
pearances,  among  which  were  concerts 
at  the  Chicago  “Century  of  Progress” 
in  1933  and  1934,  the  National  Tulip 
Festival  at  Holland,  Michigan,  the  an¬ 
nual  “Indiana  Days”  Celebration  at 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  and  many 
other  events.  This  bond  was  chosen  to 
represent  its  district  at  the  great 
band  assembly  at  Indianapolis  to  cele¬ 


brate  the  homecoming  of  Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt.  In  August,  1939,  the  Bremen 
High  School  Band  of  75  members  took 
a  five-day  tour  to  New  York  City,  play¬ 
ing  a  concert  and  heading  a  parade  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  and  play¬ 
ing  a  special  concert  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Seattle  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

On  this  New  York  Trip  the  smooth 
functioning  of  Staff  and  Section  Offi¬ 
cers  clearly  proved  the  value  of  this 
system  of  organization.  On  several  oc¬ 
casions  the  Student  Leader  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  band  and  conducted 
the  playing.  She  was  also  subject  to 
supervision  of  adult  chaperones,  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  busses  in  which 
the  band  traveled.  The  Principal  Mu¬ 
sicians  supervised  their  groups,  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  checking  attendance  at  the 


numerous  stops.  The  Librarians  re¬ 
lieved  the  Band  Leader  of  all  care  of 
the  music,  and  the  Color  Sergeants 
loaded  and  unloaded  the  instruments, 
checking  and  placing  them  according 
to  directions.  The  Drum  Major  acted 
as  guide,  leading  the  band  to  their 
various  destinations  in  New  York  and 
on  the  Fair  Qround.  We  returned  from 
the  three-thousand-mile  trip  with  no 
one  left  behind,  and  with  no  accident, 
serious  illness,  breakage  of  instru¬ 
ments,  loss  of  music  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  single  disciplinary  problem! 
Certainly  such  an  accomplishment 
would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  efficient  cooperation  of  our  Band 
Officers  who  on  this  and  many  other 
occasions  proved  worthy  of  their  chev¬ 
rons,  and  demonstrated  the  necessity 
for  such  a  system  of  organization. 
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•  MAKING  CAUSTIC  COMMENTS 
about  the  Judges  has  assumed  the 
proportions  ot  a  contest  pastime  in 
some  localities.  I  wonder  if  the  music 
contestants  of  this  day  are  a  bit  too 
hasty  in  making  statements  about  our 
contest  Judges,  and  if  this  tendency 
does  not  come  partly  from  the  homes 
of  the  students  and  partly  from  the 
music  directors  of  our  schools. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those 
chosen  to  pass  Judgment  on  our  music 
organizations  are  “musical  people”. 
Music  has  been  a  part  of  their  lives 
as  long  as  they  can  remember.  They 
have  made  practical  use  of  music  in 
their  homes  during  childhood  and 
youth,  in  high  school  groups,  in  col¬ 
lege  organizations,  and  now  they  live 
from  it — as  well  as  by  it. 

What  then  of  the  decisions  which 
they  hand  in  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  accepted?  I’ll  venture  that 
many  of  you  have  seen  a  situation 
comparable  to  the  following. 

The  comet  soloist  from  some  school 
is  Just  going  on  the  stage  to  play  his 
contest  solo.  As  he  is  about  to  make 
an  entry  his  director  says,  “It’s  a 
cinch.  The  way  you  play  your  num¬ 
ber  you  can’t  lose.  Any  judge  who 
gives  you  a  place  lower  than  first  i« 
completely  'off"\  Can  such  attitudes 
create  a  wholesome  spirit  of  competi¬ 
tion,  and  a  friendly  relationship  be¬ 
tween  schools  and  their  students?  Is 
it  good  sportsmanship?  I  stand  firm 
in  my  belief  that  every  participant 
should  be  sent  on  the  stage  with  a 
smile  and  a  cheery  “good  luck”  from 
the  director.  He  should  have  defi¬ 
nitely  in  mind  that  he  will  do  his  very 
best.  Win  or  lose,  he  will  find  out 
what  mistakes  he  has  made  so  that 
he  may  correct  them  and  do  better 
the  next  time  he  has  an  opportunity. 
He  should  never  believe  that  he  has 
reached  a  state  of  perfection  and  that 
a  Judge  is  obligated  to  give  him  a 
superior  rating. 

You  all  know  that  things  can  hap¬ 
pen!  Physical  tricks  may  be  caused 


By  Martin  K.  Elstad 

Music  Director 
Story  City,  lows.  High  School 

by  anything  from  nervousness  to  an 
excess  of  ice  cream  lollipops.  The  lip 
may  go  dry,  a  bad  tremelo  may  de¬ 
velop  (resulting  from  vibration  of  the 
knees,  etc.),  breath  may  run  short, 
in  fact,  almost  anything  may  happen. 
Should  the  Judge  then  be  asked  to 
assume  responsibility  for  these  things 
which  take  place  during  the  perform¬ 
ance?  I  don’t  think  that  a  Judge 
should  be  asked  to  “make  allowances” 
in  any  case. 

The  proper  mental  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  contestant  is  the  thing 
which  can  do  much  to  eliminate  the 
possibilities  of  such  “off  days”.  By 
planning  to  do  his  best,  and  profiting 
from  every  experience,  the  player  has 
much  more  freedom  than  when  he  is 
high  pressured  into  thinking  that  he 
simply  must  win.  And  we  still  have 
the  second  factor  of  “unknown  quan¬ 
tity”  which  thus  far  has  received  no 
attention  at  all.  Cases  have  been 
known  in  which  parents  have  their 
offspring  convinced  of  quite  a  superior 
ability.  With  their  lack  of  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  numerous  other  good 
players  in  the  country  they  too  may 
be  a  bit  hasty  in  making  some  dis¬ 
paraging  remarks  about  the  Judges. 
Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  many  of  the  dis¬ 
appointments  at  contests  may  be 
traced  to  the  above  analysis? 

Can  it  be  then,  that  we’ll  prefer 
no  charges  against  the  Judges?  That’s 
right!  And  if  the  Judge  insists  on 
talking  with  his  cohorts,  making  the 
pipe  puffing  recess  too  lengthy,  writing 
vitriolic  comments,  falling  short  in 
helpful  hints  and  constructive  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  committing  all  of  the  other 
sins  which  are  attributed  to  the 
Judges  as  a  class — ^well,  let’s  get  an¬ 
other  Judge  for  next  year.  Never  say, 
“the  judge  was  off;  he  didn't  give  us 
what  we  deserved;  we  were  'gypped' 


Rather,  show  that  you  can  take  it. 
Gather  all  of  your  forces  and  set  right 
out  to  win  next  time  if  you  possibly 
can.  Sound  reasoning  will  tell  you 
that  any  Judge  who  is  in  the  business 
will  do  his  best  for  all  entries.  He 
gives  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and 
he  definitely  makes  it  a  point  not  to 
“syp”  anyone.  Remember  that  these 
Judges  have  heard  many  outstanding 
groups  and  their  standards  are  high. 

Now  then,  if  you  still  disagree  why 
not  help  to  create  a  Judges’  and  con¬ 
testants’  utopia  with  a  standard  set 
of  criticisms  and  requirements.  What 
a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  all 
of  the  Judges  would  compromise  so 
that  when  the  Judge  at  the  district 
writes  “your  tone  is  good  but  you 
should  abolish  your  vibrato”  you  can 
feel  assured  that  the  Judge  at  the  state 
will  express  nearly  the  same  senti¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  will  not  counter 
with  something  like  this — “your  tone 
was  good  but  it  lacked  color,  you 
should  add  vibrato  to  improve  it”. 
Yes  indeed,  it  would  be  heavenly  if 
both  Judges  could  agree  so  that  on 
each  criticism  you  would  find  the 
words  “vibrato  is  the  ‘salt  and  pepper’ 
of  music.  It  should  be  used  with  taste 
and  in  the  proper  places”.  The  Judge 
might  even  be  so  thoughtful  as  to 
make  brief  comment  on  what  places 
call  for  the  vibrato. 

Let  us  all  adopt  this  motto 

"From  Now  On 
Well  Try  to 
Understand 
the 

Judges" 
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Are 

MUSICIANS 

Smarter  Than 

PEOPLE? 


By  J.  T.  H.  Mize 

Head  of  Music  Department  and  Director  of  Bands 
ElliivilU  ColUg*.  MUiiuippi 


•  ALL  WILL  AGREE  that  musicians 
have  more  fun  than  people.  .  .  So  if 
we  could  only  secure  the  degree  of  cor¬ 
relation  betwreen  “fun”  and  intelli¬ 
gence  we  would  have  the  title-query 
solved.  .  . 

First,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  are  all  types  and  varieties  of 
persons  who  come  in  the  category  of 
“musicians”  .  .  .  Perhaps  of  most  mu¬ 
tual  interest  to  the  reader  (or  do  I 
flatter  myself)  and  to  the  writer — is 
that  type  of  musician,  as  it  were,  the 
supervisor  or  instructor  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  the  public  schools.  .  . 
That  person  must  be  an  educator,  an 
administrator,  a  psychologist,  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  a  versatile  artist,  a  drill- 
master,  a  production  engineer,  a  pub¬ 
licity  and  contact  man, — all  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  able  to  teach  every  in¬ 
strument  from  the  zither  to  the  heckel- 
phone  to  the  triangle.  .  .  We  would 
certainly  agree  that  this  calls  for  a  su¬ 
perior  intelligence  and,  though  some¬ 
what  subjective,  we  would  reach  our 
first  conclusion.  .  .  . 

A  recent  music  magazine  reported  a 
survey  on  the  tastes  of  the  average 
Jazz-band  musician.  .  .  We  who  have 
been  in  that  field  casually  think  that, 
since  at  least  they  are  well  read  on 
topics  of  the  day,  have  seen  the  latest 
plays  and  movies,  talk  an  interesting 
language,  are  pretty  well  versed  in 
music,  and  “know  their  way  around”, 
the  group  is  of  very  high  intelligence. 
.  .  .  This  survey  indicated  the  type  of 
razor  used,  tobacco  smoked,  automo¬ 
biles  owned,  sartorial  stocks,  maga¬ 
zines  and  literature  read,  and  other 
tastes, — and  a  study  of  these  results — 
using  the  items  as  criterion — would 
rather  disillusion  us  on  the  above  sur¬ 
mise.  .  .  .  All  of  which  proves  exactly 
nothing.  .  .  . 

This  past  year  1  ran  correlations  be¬ 
tween  the  composite  teacher-grades 


and  my  own  achievement-level  tests  in 
instrumental  music,  neither  of  which 
were  proven  reliable,  valid,  nor  objec¬ 
tive,  of  104  students  of  my  band  at 


Mr.  Mize 


Ellisville,  Mississippi  (composed  of 
both  high  school  and  college  students) 
and  derived  therefrom  a  very  neglig¬ 
ible  positive  correlation.  .  .  . 

But  to  be  a  bit  more  scientific,  we 
must  isolate  the  problem — and  to  use 
as  subjects  our  “problems” — the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves.  .  .  We  can  see  that 
there  are  so  many  factors  affecting  so 
called  “musicianship”  that,  until  some¬ 
thing  better  comes  along  we  must  con¬ 
fine  our  grouping  to  measures  of  mu¬ 
sical  aptitude  and  measures  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  shown  by  the  best  available 
tests.  .  . 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  almost  every  supervisor  or  in¬ 
structor  has  preconceived  opinions  on 
the  matter,  as  subjective  as  they  may 
be.  .  .  At  one  school  I  observed  that 
for  three  consecutive  years  the  five 


honor  graduates  were  members  of  the 
band — but  that  local  observation  proved 
nothing.  .  .  . 

Within  the  present  generation  edu¬ 
cational  theory  and  practice  have  come 
to  lean  heavily  on  testing  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  various 
fields  of  education  through  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  tests.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  personalities  in  the  field  of 
music  testing  are  Dr.  Carl  E.  Seashore, 
Peter  W.  Dykema,  Jacob  Kwalwasser, 
and  R.  C.  Larson.  .  . 

There  are  a  number  of  devices  for 
securing  this  data  (the  author  has 
even  done  one  himself  which  is  being 
used  commercially)  and  their  degrees 
of  -consistency  are  fairly  high — but  for 
several  reasons  I  decided  to  use  the 
phonographic  “Measures  of  Musical 
Talent”  by  Dr.  Seashore  and  employed 
the  composite  scores.  .  .  To  secure  the 
Intelligent  Quotients  I  used  the  "Otis 
Self-Administering  Tests  of  Mental 
Ability”. .  .  As  subjects  the  students  of 
Allen  Military  Academy  at  Bryan, 
Texas,  were  used — compiling  the  scores 
of  exactly  200  students.  .  . 

A  report  on  the  testing  procedure 
would  cover  a  number  of  pages — but 
the  conclusions  reached,  by  treatment 
of  the  data  by  the  Pearson  Product- 
Moment  Method  were:  Coefllcient  of 
Correlation  —  .3245.  .  .  .  This  value 
indicates  a  very  slight  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to 
score  higher  on  musical  aptitude  tests. 
.  .  .  The  Coefficient  of  Alienation  wa:? 
—  .9455  indicating  that  its  forecast¬ 
ing  accuracy  is  only  five  per  ^nt.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  conclusions  were  that  the 
study  showed  a  positive  correlation  be¬ 
tween  general  intelligence  and  musical 
aptitude  but  the  correlation  was  so 
low  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value  and 
is  of  very  limited  value  for  prognos¬ 
tic  purposes.  .  .  Intelligence  tests  are 
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When  Elmer  Hinkle  graduated  from 
Altus»  Okla.  High  Sdiool  last  June  he 
had  won  about  everydiing  a  young 
maw  may  hope  to  attain  in  to  few 
year*  of  life.  Ha  waa  a  fine  musician, 
was  assistant  director  of  the  Hia^ 
Sdu>ol  Band,  and  rarest  of  all,  he  had 
the  hii^est  respect  of  his  fellow  stu> 
dents,  and  die  community  as  welL 
He  won  baritone  solo  events  in  State, 
Tri>Scate,  and  Regional,  1939;  previ* 
ously  in  Tri>State,  1938,  1937;  was  a 
member  of  a  wining  brass  quartet  in 
State  and  Regional  1939  contesu.  He 
is  eligible  for  11  more  medals  as  a 
meiwa  of  the  bsmd  in  the  events  it 
has  won  in  t^  past  six  years. 

It  was  his  fine  talents,  his  industry,  and 
his  flexible  personality,  so  agreeable  to 
everyone,  mat  made  it  poaible  for 
Elmer  Hinkle  to  lift  his  b^tone  parts 
above  the  ne^igible  Umpah  to  a  hi^ 


order  of  solo  musicianship.  His  ability 
to  put  exalting  beauty  into  humble 
phnues  made  him  the  inspiration  of 
die  band. 

Boys  like  Elmer  Hinkle  deserve  die 
heftiest  encouragement  and  aid  to  their 
musical  advancement.  We  are  glad  and 
proud  that  his  Martin  Baritone  has 
contributed  to  his  success.  He  is  now 
in  his  first  year  at  the  Vandercook 
School  of  Music. 

A  Martin  will  make  your  music  study 
and  practice  more  eventfuUy  pleasant, 
enjoyably  progreaive.  For  Martin 
hanocraftsmen,  too,  make  triumphs  of 
little  details. 

See  die  new  Martin  instruments  at  your 
local  music  store  or  write  direct  for 
beautiful  booklet  and  complete  details. 

MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

ladMrt.  Indiana  Dent.  1202 
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not  in  any  way,  then,  significant  indi¬ 
cations  of  musical  aptitude.  .  . 

In  studying  a  number  of  related 
testings  and  studies  such  as  those  of 
E.  M.  Tierney,  C.  C.  Pracker  and  V.  M. 
Howard,  L.  S.  Hollingsworth,  R.  C. 
Larson,  Margaret  Moore,  C.  T.  Gray 
and  C.  W.  Bingham,  and  Gilliland,  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  Freeman,  one  will  find  that 
while  most  of  the  studies  show  a  slight 
positive  correlation  between  musical 
ability  and  general  intelligence,  all  but 
one  finds  the  correlation  to  be  insigni¬ 
ficant.  . . 

Obvious  proof  of  this  conclusion  is 
that  in  institutions  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  and  in  penal  institutions, 
where  tests  show  the  I.  Q’s.  to  run  low, 
there  are  very  creditable  bands  and 
orchestras.  .  .  Such  of  those  specific 
abilities  as  pitch  discrimination  are 
affected  and  dependent  on  the  physio¬ 
logical  limit  and  is  not  a  logical  Judg¬ 
ment  but  rather  an  immediate  impres¬ 
sion,  far  more  primitive  than  refiectlve 
thought,  and  dependent  upon  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  in  various  degrees  of 
the  sensitive  mechanism  in  the  inner 
ear.  .  . 

Of  course  in  any  study  we  find  out¬ 
standing  exceptions — as  would  we  in 
studying  tests  of  the  outstanding  com¬ 
posers  and  virtuosi  of  the  present  day. 

.  .  .  They  are  individuals  of  outstand¬ 
ing  musical  excellence  and  of  supeiior 
mentality  but  genuine  creative  effort 
and  valid  interpretation  in  all  fields  of 
knowledge  requires  a  high  order  of  in¬ 
telligence.  .  .  .  You  would  find  parallel 
cases  if  you  were  to  test  those  kiddos 
under  your  supervision — but  in  our 
democratic  schools  (excepting  where 
special  schools  or  classes  are  provided ) 
— ^we  are  there  to  teach  the  masses — 
the  average  “Johnny”  and  “Mary” — 
and  those  are  our  problems.  .  .  So — let 
us  dimiss  the  idea  that  they  are,  as  a 
group,  intellectually  superior,  and, 
through  our  Instrumental  music  add 
its  contribution  to  their  general  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  and  experiences. 
...  To  imagine  them  on  a  superior  in¬ 
tellectual  level  and  to  deal  with  them 
from  that  perspective  would  be  to 
handicap  them — ^not  to  help  them.  .  . 
Realise  that  they  aren’t  little  geniuses, 
realise  that  they  have  learning  difficul¬ 
ties,  plateaus  of  learning,  and  the  such, 
give  them  time  to  learn  and  be  thor¬ 
ough,  do  not  he  reluctant  to  review, 
be  careful  and  conscientious  in  advis¬ 
ing  them  professionally  and  pedagog- 
ically  (you  well  know  what  it  requires 
or  should  require), — ^realise  that  In¬ 
strumental  music,  with  all  its  pro¬ 
fessed  benefits,  is  Just  another  of  their 
school  courses  and  wherever  possible 
integrate  it  with  their  full  school  pro¬ 
gram — that  we  may  make  the  offerings 
of  our  field  more  valuable.  ...  for 
MUSICIANS  ARE  NOT  SMARTER 
THAN  PEOPLE.  .  . 
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New  Michigan  City  Man 
Upa  Band  Enrollment 

Michigan  City,  Ind. — Fred  Weber, 
formerly  of  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  and 
now  located  here  in  charge  of  the  high 
school  band,  has  a  fine  beginners’  class 
under  way.  More  than  200  have  al¬ 
ready  enrolled,  bringing  the  total  up 
to  450  now  receiving  instrumental  in¬ 
struction. 

Director  Weber  is  receiving  excellent 
support  from  the  community  and  will 
develop  an  exceptionally  fine  band. 


Louisiana  School  Music 
Issues  Fine  Official  Mag 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — The  Louisiana 
Musician,  official  Journal  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Music  Education  Association  has 
become  a  full-fledged  state  periodical 
with  many  interesting  and  instructive 
articles  that  should  be  of  immense 
value  to  its  membership  and  readers. 

Association  treasurer  Harold  Ram¬ 
sey,  supervisor  of  music  at  Lutcher, 
gets  a  break  in  the  October  issue.  J. 
S.  Fisher  is  editor  and  manager  and 
his  address  is  2546  Hundred  Oaks  Ave., 
Baton  Rouge. 

28  County  School  Music 
Teachers  Form  New  Ass*n 

Somerset  County,  Pa. — With  flve  ad¬ 
ditional  full-time  teachers  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  added  this  fall,  there  are 
now  twenty-eight  supervisors  and 
teachers  in  the  Somerset  county  schools. 
Their  new  association  meets  monthly 
and  they  plan  to  hold  a  music  festival 
annually  in  order  that  the  general 
public  may  know  what  is  being  done 
for  the  children  in  music. 


Wa*erl]i  Band  in  Big  Company 

Waverly,  Kansas — It  was  a  thrill  for 
the  high  school  band  to  attend  the 
Ottawa  University  Homecoming  game 
recently  and  Join  with  the  University 
band  in  Its  between-the-balves  march¬ 
ing  exposition.  On  Armistice  Day,  the 
band  went  to  Emporia  for  tbe  big 
game  there  and  participated  with  many 
other  bands  from  neighboring  towns. 

New  uniforms  of  black  and  orange 
have  provided  much  swank  for  this 
marching  outflt  which  is  the  flrst  in 
Waverly.  Director  Charles  Teght- 
meyer  is  doing  a  flne  Job  with  both  the 
marching  and  the  concert  bands. 


Let* a  Dance,  Mr.  Rush 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. — Outdoing 
West  Point,  the  tenth  annual  military 
ball  of  the  Heights  high  school  band, 
entertained  97  couples  in  a  resplendent 
festival  of  flne  music  and  terpsichore, 
according  to  Ralph  Rush,  director  of 
the  Heights  band.  Bandsmen  from 
Shaw,  Shaker,  Lakewood,  Lorain,  John 
Adams,  Collinwood  and  Cathedral 
Latin  high  schools  were  guests. 


SCHOOL  BAND  SPONSORS 
WORK  TO  MAKE  CHICAGO 
MUSIC  CENTER  OF  IL  S. 

By  Mtftiia  McCum,  PHblcity  CbalnRiii 
All-Chici|o  Bull  Md  OrdMstra  SpoKors  Assodtfioi 


Chicago,  III. — One  of  the  most  virile 
forces  behind  the  school  music  move¬ 
ment  of  Chicago  is  the  All-Chicago 
Band  and  Orchestra  Sponsors  Associa¬ 
tion.  With  the  beginning  of  the  1939- 
'40  school  year  it  has  expanded  its 
activities  to  bring  even  nearer  its  goal 
— to  make  Chicago  the  music  center  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  inspire  the 
cause  of  music  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Beginning  as  the  All-Chicago  Band 
and  Orchestra  Parents  Association  in 
1933,  following  its  organization  at 
Senn  High  School,  its  flrst  officers  and 
the  schools  they  represented  were:  C. 


Florida  Contest  in  April 

Eustis,  Fla. — The  Florida  Bandmast¬ 
ers’  Association  held  its  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  and  clinic  at  Clearwater, 
December  1  and  2.  Tlie  following  im¬ 
portant  State  dates  are  announced. 

1940  State  contest  will  be  held  April 
4,  5  and  6.  The  1940  Qasparilla  parade 
has  been  set  for  Monday,  February  5. 


T.  Norris,  president  (Senn);  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  vice  president  (Austin) ;  Mrs. 
Dumpke,  second  vice-president  (Harri¬ 
son);  Mrs.  Johnson,  recording  secre¬ 
tary  (Lindblom) ;  Mrs.  Titus,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary  (Parker);  treas¬ 
urer,  name  unknown  (Crane). 

Co-operating  with  the  original  As¬ 
sociation,  when  the  possibilities  of  or¬ 
ganized  effort  to  give  music  the  place 
it  deserves  in  the  schools  were  recog¬ 
nized,  were  Oscar  Anderson  and  the 
following  bandmasters:  Captains  Os- 
tergren,  Barabasb,  Stube,  Sawyer, 
Gish  and  Douse;  and  Miss  Larson. 

Today  the  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  made  up  of  Band  Parents’ 
Associations  from  such  high  schools  as 
Farragut,  Harrison,  Austin,  Lane  Tech, 
Senn,  etc.,  together  with  sponsors  of 
music  of  Junior  colleges  and  other 
high  schools. 

Elementary  schools  sponsoripg  or¬ 
chestras  or  bands  aie  eligible  for 

{Continued  next  page.  Col.  1) 


Arkansas  Elects  Crumpler 

El  Dorado,  Ark. — L.  E.  Crumpler  of 
Camden  was  elected  president  of  the 
South  Arkansas  Band  Association 
which  met  here  on  October  29.  The  flrst 
clinic  will  be  held  in  Montlcello,  De¬ 
cember  16  and  17  and  the  next  on 
February  10  and  11. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Leonard 
Fulkerson,  El  Dorado,  vice-president 
and  J.  E.  Justiss,  Magnolia,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Warren,  December  3. 


State  Music  Clinic  in 

Milwaukee  in  January 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — On  January  20, 
the  music  department  of  the  Milwau 
kee  State  Teachers  college  will  con 
duct  Its  fourth  annual  State  Festival 
Music  Clinic  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
college.  All  school  music  teachers, 
superintendents  and  principals 
most  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

The  program  will  include  a  cappella 
chorus  music,  band  and  orchestra 
music.  A  dinner,  75  cents  per  plate 
and  discussion  will  be  held  in  the  col 
lege  cafeteria.  Reservations  for  the 
dinner  must  be  made  with  Mr.  Carle 
Oltz,  director  of  the  music  department, 
Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College. 


NatioRHl  Board  of  Control 
to  Moot  in  Ciiicato 
Docombor  30,  31 

Joliet,  III. — December  30  and  31  are 
the  dates  set  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Board  of  Control  which 
will  he  held  in  Chicago  with  meetings 
both  in  the  conference  offices  and  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  released  on  November  30  by 
A.  R.  McAllister,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  Association. 

*Tn  choosing  these  dates,”  said  Mr. 
McAllister,  ”we  realize  that  they  are 
not  a  hundred  per  cent  satisfactory, 
but  we  have  abided  by  the  will  of  the 
majority.  In  addition  to  avoiding  con¬ 
flict  with  several  Regional  and  State 
activities,  the  time  set  will  make  it 
possible  for  those  interested  to  visit 
both  the  Region  2  and  the  Region  3 
clinics. 

“Board  members  are  urged  to  mail 
at  once  to  C.  B.  Buttelman,  Secretary- 
treasurer,  an  outline  of  matters-,  for 
consideration  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups:  Matters  for  general  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  entire  Board,  matters 
for  the  individual  consideration  of  the 
Band,  Orchestra  and  Vocal  Associa¬ 
tions.  This  will  facilitate  more  effi¬ 
cient  program  arrangements.  Also, 
include  your  hotel  reservation  stating 
time  of  arrival  and  departure.” 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
membership  in  the  Association,  since 
it  is  the  Association’s  ardent  desire  to 
try  to  arouse  interest  in  the  music  in 
the  lower  schools,  and  to  bring  about 
organised  programs  to  that  end.  It  is 
evident  that  musical  organizations  in 
the  elementary  schools  will  result  in  a 
stronger  foundation  for  our  high  school 
and  college  bands  and  orchestras. 

The  Association  is  a  central  group 
representing  about  40,000  musicians 
from  Chicago's  different  schools  and 
colleges.  Its  meetings  are  held  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Lyon  A  Healy 
building  at  Wabash  and  Jackson,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  an  able  president, 
Mr.  Gerald  Scanlan.  Co-operating  with 
Mr.  Scanlan  is  Mr.  Rifkind,  director 
of  the  Harper  high  school  band,  Mr. 
Rifkind  also  being  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee,  which  al¬ 
ways  furnishes  outstanding  talent  on 
suitable  occasions. 

The  Association  welcomes  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  all  those  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  music  in  the  schools,  and  spon¬ 
sors  of  any  high  school.  Junior  college 
or  elementary  school  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  our 
meetings  in  the  Lyon  A  Healy  building. 


Talented  Woman  Directs  Accordion  Band 


Thii  accordion  band  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  is  diraefad  by  Mrs.  Anna  Ni9ro  Largant, 
at  tka  right  in  tka  pictura.  Mrs.  Largant,  graduata  of  two  music  collagas,  has  taught 
music  for  26  years  and  plays  tka  piano,  violin,  saiophona,  clarinet,  flute  and  accor¬ 
dion.  Ska  is  a  sister  of  Harry  H.  Nigro,  Aurora  school  band  director. 


Barahash*8  First  Concert 
on  New  Job  Big  Success 


rapid  progress  and  with  the  new  uni¬ 
forms  and  new  equipment  now  being 
assembled,  will  soon  emerge  one  of  the 
flnest  musical  organisations  in  the  city. 


Chicago,  Illinois — Captain  John  Bar- 
abash,  famed  band  director  of  Harri¬ 
son  high  school,  who  brought  that 
band  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
musical  efficiency  and  maintained  it 
for  many  years  as  one  of  the  half 
dozen  best  high  school  bands  in  the 
United  States,  gave  his  debut  concert 
of  the  Wright  Junior  College  band  on 
November  22.  Captain  Barabash  left 
Harrison  this  fall  for  his  new  connec¬ 
tion  at  the  college  and  in  this  first 
concert  produced  the  evidence  that  he 
is  an  expedient  band  organizer,  as  well 
as  a  conductor  of  national  reputation. 

The  Captain’s  new  band  is  making 


De  Paul  U,  Holds  Clinic  | 

Chicago,  III. — The  De  Paul  Univer¬ 
sity  instrumental  and  choral  clinic 
will  take  place  on  December  8  and  9 
at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  according 
to  information  released  by  Director  T. 
M.  Justus. 

William  Oscar  Anderson,  supervisor 
of  instrumental  music  in  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  schools  is  scheduled  as  orchestral 
guest  conductor  and  Ralph  Rush  of 
Heights  high  school,  Cleveland  Heights 
will  lead  the  band  on  Saturday.  Harry 
Seitz,  supervisor  of  music  at  Central 
high  school,  Detroit,  will  lead  the 
choral  clinic. 


Nearly  Half  of  School  Play  In  Bands 


From  an  anrollmanf  of  1 10  in  tka  Halfway,  Oregon  kigk  sekool,  fkara  am  45  pupils 
playing  in  tka  beginner  and  advanced  bands,  28  of  wkom  make  up  fke  advanced 
band  piefumd  kem.  Directed  by  F.  A.  de  Lespinasse,  the  band  was  organiud  in 
1936  and  is  the  only  band  in  Pine  Valley,  where  Halfway  is  located. 


CORNING  HIGH  BAND 
OUT  MARCHES  CHAMPS 

Score  WlBRlRg  Mvgta  Over  Famous 
Red  Oak  PertonuMe.  Win  Cash 
Prize 


Coming,  la. — 175  prize  money,  |60 
traveling  expenses  and  a  beautiful  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  standard  awarded  Coming’s 
high  school  band  for  their  first  prize 
win  in  the  marching  competition  at 
the  Omaha  Horse  Show  late  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  faded  to  a  pale  pink  in  importance 
compared  to  the  glory  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment.  For  the  Corning  band  was  com¬ 
peting  in  this  final  march-off  with  none 
other  than  the  famed  Red  Oak,  Iowa 
marching  band  under  the  direction  of 
(jeorge  ^nnett,  which  had  not  expe¬ 
rienced  a  lose  in  more  than  five  years. 

Always  competing  in  Class  A,  the 
Red  Oak  band  has  been  the  outstand¬ 
ing  marching  event  of  state  and  Na¬ 
tional  contest  for  years.  Corning  is  a 
Class  B  band. 

Director  Ralph  R.  James  is  particu¬ 
larly  gratified  over  the  results  because 
this  is  his  first  year  at  Corning.  He 
was  previously  identified  at  Rantom, 
Washington  and  Blackwell,  Oklahoma. 

“About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  our  band,”  writes  Mr.  James,  “were 
not  members  of  the  ‘first’  band,  when 
it  won  First  Division  rating  at  the  Re¬ 
gional  at  Minneapolis  last  spring.’’ 
Both  Corning  and  Red  Oak  competed 
in  preliminaries  with  bands  from  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley,  Nebraska  City,  Fhlls 
City,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Council  Bluffs  and  Harlan. 

Close  was  the  competition  between 
these  two  units  in  the  finals  and  it 
was  only  by  a  290  to  287  score  that 
Corning  won.  But  those  three  points 
were  enough. 

“In  only  one  department,”  com¬ 
mented  one  correspondent,  “were  they 
second,  that  was  in  baton  twirling. 


Ikdool  iRutfc  ilchu  l^cctton  of  die  Ac^eol  idurfcteM 
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Those  Red  Oak  youngsters  could  cer¬ 
tainly  twirl  a  mean  baton.  Not  only 
their  champion  twlrler,  but  a  dozen  or 
so  others.” 

Judges  were  Lytton  Davis,  director 
of  music  in  the  Omaha  schools;  Sam¬ 
uel  Thomas,  band  director  at  North 
High,  Omaha;  and  Daniel  Slezinger, 
army  infantry  band,  retired,  Omaha. 
Red  Oak  was  awarded  the  reserve 
championship  Ak-Sar-Ben  flag  and  |50 
in  cash. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Join  I 
for  Concert  at  Marshall 

Chicago,  III. — Marshall  high’s  annual 
fall  concert  presented  on  November  29 
under  the  auspices  of  the  alumni  asso¬ 
ciation,  divided  a  three-hour  program 
between  the  symphony  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Merle  J.  Isaac  and  the  con¬ 
cert  band  conducted  by  Clifford  P. 
Lillya.  Miss  Sylvia  Gordon,  violinist 
was  the  soloist  of  the  evening,  giving 
the  first  movement  of  Mozart’s  Con¬ 
certo  in  A  Major,  with  the  orchestra. 

The  program  was  fully  worthy  of 
the  extremely  high  standards  set  by 
this  school,  undeniably  one  of  the  best. 


Michigan  Stcde  Clinic 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  annual  music 
reading  clinic  of  the  Michigan  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  association  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Music  in  Ann  Arbor,  Janu¬ 
ary  13  and  14.  This  is  a  clinic  for 
band,  orchestra,  solos  and  ensembles. 

Quest  conductors  are  Di*.  Edwin 
Pranko  Goldman  and  Mr.  George 
Dasch.  This  clinic  is  open  to  all 
music  teachers,  whether  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state  association  or  not. 
Out-of-state  directors  are  especially  in¬ 
vited.  King  Stacy  of  Lansing  is 
general  chairman,  William  Revelli, 
local  chairman. 


Ewald  Directs  Harrison 


Chicago,  III. — Joseph  F.  Ewald  pre¬ 
sented  the  flrst  concert  of  the  Harri¬ 
son  high  school  band  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  on  December  8.  The  new  director 
of  the  famous  band  made  a  wonderful 
showing  and  maintained  the  high 
standard  that  has  been  enjoyed  by 
Harrison  for  many,  many  years. 


McMilstsr’s  Fall  Concert 
Scores  Big  Now  Triumphs 

Joliet,  III. — Commemorating  an  Arm¬ 
istice  now  tottering,  and  the  birth  of 
John  Philip  Sousa  85  years  ago,  the 
Joliet  Township  high  school  band  on 
Thursday,  November  9,  gave  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  concerts  of  its  bril¬ 
liant  career.  Inspired  by  the  signifl- 
cance  of  the  occasion,  the  band  seemed 
to  excel  itself,  each  individual  choir 
submerging  itself  into  the  ensemble, 
yet  never  losing  its  individuality. 

Sousa’s  “Semper  Fidelis”  set  the 
mood  of  the  audience.  ‘The  ’Three 
Trumpeters,”  played  by  Robert  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ray  Makeever  and  William  Har- 
tong,  was  a  deflnite  green  light  for 
applause  and  the  ever  popular  “Bells 
of  Saint  Mary’s”  developed  to  such  a 
high  point  of  concert  musicianship  by 
the  Joliet  band,  this  time  directed  by 
Forrest  L.  McAllister,  brought  its  ever 
renewed  thrills  of  enjoyment 
That  the  gentle  arms  of  Euterpe  af¬ 
fectionately  embrace  the  whole  McAl¬ 
lister  family  is  again  substantially 
borne  out  by  the  debut  appearance  on 
the  podium  of  Archie  McAllister,  Jr. 
Archie,  still  in  high  school,  conducted 
as  one  of  the  encore  numbers,  a  loyalty 
song,  “Blue  and  Gold”  of  his  own  com¬ 
position.  Frankly,  this  was  one  of  the 
big  hits  of  the  concert. 

Plus  an  increased  number  of  Middle 
West  school  band  directors  who  sel¬ 
dom  miss  a  McAllister  concert,  the 
Harrison  high  school  band  of  Chicago, 
attended  in  a  body,  with  them,  most 
of  the  Wright  Junior  college  band.  Out 
of  this  visit  came  a  beautiful  expres¬ 
sion  of  acknowledgement  from  the 
principal  members  of  the  band  and  the 
director,  Joseph  F.  Ewald  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  hand-illustrated 
brochure,  expressing  superlatively  how 
“grand”  the  Harrison  folks  think  the 
Joliet  band  really  is. 

“It  is  the  most  original  and  sports¬ 
manlike  communication  of  its  kind 
ever  received  by  our  band,”  said  Mr. 
McAllister,  deeply  touched  by  it  “This 
is  evidence  of  the  growing  good 
fellowship  between  musicians  in  our 
bands.  When  we  can  get  this  spirit 
thoroughly  into  the  instrumental  fleld, 
we’ll  have  still  less  of  what  we  have 
bad  in  the  recent  past  and  more  of 
what  we  want  today.” 


MUSIC 

SCHOOLS 


The 

SYMPHONY  SCHOOL 
of  Music 

Why  Net  Study  Wnth  Becoonbed  Expert*? 

Prirate  and  daaa  inatruction  on  atrinf,  wind 
and  bras*  instrument*,  by  teacher*  wb>  are 
(dayin*  professionally  in  symphony  and  radio, 
and  who  have  had  many  years  of  experience 
both  teaching  and  playing. 

Exceptionally  reasonable  tuition  charges.  Some 
schtdarship*  available.  A  post  card  request  or 
phone  call  will  bring  a  complete  descriptive 
folder  of  faculty  and  instruction  offered. 

Suit*  1229  309  South  Wabash  Avonu* 

T*l.  W*h*t*r  4643  (EfanboU  HoU) 

Chicago,  Uinoi* 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Choral  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Supervisors.  Practical 
courses  leading  to  BM  and  MM  de¬ 
grees,  personally  taught  by  nationally 
known  faculty.  Reasonable  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  Secretary  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 

1655  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago 


Revelli  Guest  Conductor 


Denver,  Colo. — ^William  Revelli  of 
Ann  Arbor  is  guest  conductor  of  the 
clinic  band  of  the  7th  annual  instru¬ 
mental  directors’  clinic  and  convention 
being  held  at  the  Albany  Hotel  in 
Denver,  December  8  and  9. 

The  Denver  University  band  and  or- 


McCoimick's  Tahlequah  Band  Zooves  Ahead 


Th*  William  C.  Baql*y  high  school  band  of  Tahlaquah,  Oklahoma,  under  th*  direc¬ 
tion  of  R.  E.  McCormick  it  comparatively  young,  having  bean  organized  a  little 
more  than  three  years.  However,  they  have  already  won  Superior  ratings  in  two 
district  and  state  contests  and  Hrst  place  in  a  marching  contest  entered  last  year. 
Their  public  appearances,  concerts,  parades,  are  looked  forward  to  with  great 
plaatura  by  the  townspeople. 
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chestra  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W. 
H.  Hyslop,  the  Denver  All-City  high 
school  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Raymon  H.  Hunt,  and  the  South  Den¬ 
ver  high  school  band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  Roberts  will  be  used  for 
demonstration  purposes.  This  will 
make  possiUe  two  programs  at  the 
same  time  which  will  allow  sufficient 
time  for  the  playing  of  every  number 
on  the  National  list 
The  dates  for  the  spring  F>eetival 
will  be  April  17  to  27,  1940.  The  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  various  events  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Clinic. 


North  lUinoit  Clinic 

December  IS,  16,  Joliet 

Joliet,  III. — ^The  Northern  Illinois 
clinic  will  be  held  in  the  Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  high  school  beginning  at  7  o’clock 
Friday,  December  the  16  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  Saturday. 

A  tentative  schedule  of  events  calls 
for  the  band  clinic  Friday  evening; 
orchestra  first  half  Saturday  morning, 
chorus,  second  half;  district  meeting 
and  luncheon,  11:30  to  1:30;  band- 
chorus,  1:30  to  4:30;  state  meeting, 
4:30  to  6:30. 

This  is  primarily  a  reading  clinic 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  required 
numbers  for  Illinois.  Registration  for 
the  event  is  |1  for  the  directors,  stu¬ 
dents  free. 


Plays  Sax  in  Spite  ot  Deafness 

Arcanam,  Ohio — Kenneth  Kresa,  young 
tenor  saxophonist,  took  his  first  lesson 
In  March,  19S8, 
from  W.  S.  Fene- 
more  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Since  Ken¬ 
neth  has  been 
afflicted  with 
deafness  resulting 
from  an  opera¬ 
tion,  since  IMS, 
relatives,  friends 
and  even  his 
teacher  were 
skeptical  as  to 
the  outcome,  but 
he  did  extremely 
well  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  September 
entered  the  school 
Kenneth  Kreu  band. 

Kenneth  is  a  senior  this  year  at 
Momoc,  Darke  county  school  and  his 
director  is  Paul  McCrean. 


Alabama  Band  Names  Officers 

Anniston,  Ala.  —  The  Anniston  high 
school  band  directed  by  L.  P.  Jackson  has 
elected  their  officers  tor  the  19S9-40  school 
term.  They  are:  President,  Bill  Morton, 
vice  -  president,  Solon  Glover,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Karle  Knowlton,  librarian, 
Robert  Pinson,  ass't.  librarian,  Jimmy 
Varn,  quartermaster,  Woodson  Weaver, 
ass’t  quartermaster,  Hamilton  Streetman, 
manager,  Floyd  Worsham,  wardrobe  man¬ 
ager,  Claude  Keltner,  ass’t  manager, 
Elaine  Killebrew. 

Ftonted  by  drum  majors,  Jimmy  Reid- 
inger  and  Gordon  Williamson  and  twirlers, 
Peggy  Rahrer,  Virginia  Brown,  Doris 
Owens,  "Micky"  Flannagan  and  Margaret 
Anne  Douglass,  the  band  makes  an  Im¬ 
pressive  appearance  at  football  games  and 
on  the  march. 

Director  Jackson,  famous  for  his  origi¬ 
nal  and  unique  ideas  has  great  plans  for 


Attention!  Baton  Twirling  Class! 

Conductwd  by  Rogwr  Lem,  Cwntrcdio,  Dlinoui 


The  art  of  baton  twirling  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  monopolised  by  the  fairer 
sex.  Several  years  ago  there  were  very 
few  exceptional  girl  twirlers.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  used  only  the  simplest  of 
movements.  But  in  the  past  few  years 
it  seems  that  more  and  more  girls  and 
fewer  and  fewer  boys  are  taking  up  the 
art.  Perhaps  this  is  only  natural.  The 
girls  are  naturally  more  attractive  and 
have  more  crowd  appeal  than  the  boys. 
The  girls  in  their  short  pleated  skirts, 
satin  blouses,  white  boots,  and  their  chic 
shakos,  set  at  a  Jaunty  angle  on  their 
heads ;  seem  to  thrill  the  onlookers  much 
more  than  the  boys,  dressed  in  their  mili¬ 
tary  uniforms  of  conventional  cut.  ’The 
girls  are  now  executing  the  difficult  leg 
passes,  linger  twirls,  high  throws  and 
back  catches  that,  at  one  time,  were  the 
proud  possession  of  the  drum  major.  The 
next  time  there  is  a  parade  in  your  home 
town  notice  how  many  more  drum  major¬ 
ettes  than  drum  majors  are  leading  bands. 

With  the  accepted  fact  that  girls  are 
monopolising  the  twirling  world  comes 
the  awareness  that  the  girls  are  doing 
much  more  in  the  organisation  of  twirl¬ 
ing  units  or  corps.  I  receive  letters 
every  day  telling  about  various  groups 
of  drum  majorettes.  These  groups  range 
from  three  to  forty  eight.  Some  are 
even  larger.  I  received  a  letter  today 
from  Miss  Rosalba  Gore  of  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota.  In  the  letter  she  informed 
me  that  she  was  teaching  baton  twirling 
in  the  Rapid  City  High  School  to  a  class 
of  290  studenta 

In  corps  such  as  these,  unisonal  twirl¬ 
ing,  not  variety  of  movements,  should 
be  the  main  theme.  Although  some  corps 
permit  freedom  of  routine,  (each  twirler 
performing  his  own  routine,  regardless 
of  the  others)  it  isn’t  considered  the 
best  policy.  In  corps,  the  individual 
twirler  Isn’t  noticed,  it  is  the  entire  corps 
as  a  aiUt.  Therefore,  freedom  of  routine 
does  not  present  a  complete  unit  but  a 
variety  of  units.  When  the  corps  twirls 
in  unison  a  complete  unit  is  presented. 
Since  the  above  is  true,  unisonal  twirling 
is  more  pleasing  to  watch.  Unisonal 
twirling  is  a  more  polished  form  of  baton 


twirling  than  freedom  of  routine  due  tc 
the  fact  that  it  demands  consistent  prac¬ 
tice  to  develop  regulated  speed,  conti¬ 
nuity  of  movements,  and  i>ersonality 
that  will  blend  with  the  unit. 

Another  factor  that  is  stimulating 
twirling  Interest  among  the  girls  is  that 
acrobatic  and  tap  dance  routines  are 
now  being  combined  with  twirling. 
Throughout  the  country  many  of  the 
more  progressive  dancing  schools  are 
teaching  twirling  in  conjunction  with  tat 
dancing  and  acrobatlca  The  primary 
purpose  in  dancing  schools,  as  far  as 
twirling  is  concerned,  is  not  to  develop  a 
contest  winning  twirler,  but  to  develop 
poise,  personality  and  ambidexterity  in 
the  student  ’Twirling  is  an  important 
factor  as  well  as  a  fascinating  way  to 
develop  poise  and  ambidexterity. 

The  development  of  unisonal  twirling 
demands  the  cooperation  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  corpa  It  is  for  them  to  decide 
what  the  uniform  speed  will  be.  Some 
will  have  to  slow  down  their  twirling 
speed,  others  will  have  to  increase  it  to 
meet  the  speed  which  is  more  nearly  the 
average  speed  of  the  entire  corps.  The 
most  effective  way  to  practice  unisonal 
twirling  is  to  divide  the  corps  into  two 
equal  groups.  The  groups  should  form 
single  lines  and  face  each  other.  In  this 
manner  they  can  check  their  speed  with 
their  partner.  A  metronome  should  be 
used  to  set  the  definite  tempo  for  the 
corps.  Elvery  member  of  the  corps  must 
have  the  tempo  fixed  firmly  in  his  mind 
before  actually  beginning  to  twirl.  To 
accomplish  this  I  would  suggest  to  wait 
until  the  ninth  beat  to  begin  twirling. 
During  the  first  eight  beats,  the  tempo 
should  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind. 

A  suggested  routine  for  beginning  uni¬ 
sonal  class  work  is  as  follows: 

1.  Wrist  twirl  (right  hand)... 8  counts 
working  up 

2.  Wrist  twirl  (right  hand)... 8  counts 
working  down 

8.  Figure  8  (right  hand) . 4  counts 

4.  Wrist  twirl  (right  hand)... 8  counts 
pass  on  fourth  count 

5.  Wrist  twirl  (left  hand) . 8  counts 

working  up 

iTum  to  poge  86) 


Roqsr  Las  iiistructs  thsss  twirlsr*  of  Os  Quoin,  Illinois.  Tkoy  am,  laft  to  right, 
front  row,  Don  Jonas,  Doris  Dickons,  Joa  Kimmal.  Sacond  raw,  Jana  Kimnsal,  Norma 
Rick.  Third  row,  Batty  Strang,  Gloria  Kimmal. 
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John  Alden's  Waxworks 

The  Latest  Things  on  Record 


thi8  term.  Those  who  saw  It  will  never 
forret  his  “Lights  Out,  Sparklers  On”  se¬ 
lection,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  ever 
staged  by  a  high  school  band.  The  spark¬ 
lers  used  were  3-foot,  specially  built  with 
extra  heavy  coating  on  the  wires,  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  fireworks  company. 


First  Division  Trio 

Carthage,  III.  —  The  Carthage  high 
school  woodwind  trio,  consisting  of 
Dorothy  Williams,  bassoon,  Charles 


Ckerlei  Bowsr,  Dorothy  Wlllismt  and 
Royal  Runyon,  woodwind  trio  of  Car¬ 
thago,  Illinois 

Bower,  oboe  and  Royal  Runyon,  clarinet, 
placed  First  In  the  district  contest  held 
at  Peoria,  the  State  competition  at 
Bloomington  and  finally  at  the  National 
at  Indianapolis. 

Lester  T.  Munneke  Is  director  of  music 
at  Carthage. 


Little  Rock  Big  Shot 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — Billy  E.  Bell,  flutist 
of  the  Little  Rock  high  school  band  rated 
First  division  in 
the  Region  7  con¬ 
test  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  rendition  of 
“Carnival  of 
Venice”  by  Brlc- 
cialdi.  He  has 
been  playing  flute 
for  three  years. 

An  outstanding 
violinist  also, 

Billy  has  been 
studying  under 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Nln- 
inger  for  eight 
years. 

During  the  past 
year  Billy  was 
student  leader  of  Billy  Bell 

the  band,  a  First  divisloner  In  the  State 
contest  and  Second  In  the  Region  7  Na¬ 
tional. 


PUy  Weii  Sight 

By  Alberta  Armetrong 
Doloree,  Colorado — “The  most  Improved 
band  in  the  San  Juan  Basin  of  Colorado.” 
So  spoke  the  contest  Judges  of  the  Dolores 
hl^  school  band  under  the  direction  of 
Ernest  Beerends. 

When  Mr.  Beerends  arrived  at  Dolores 
a  year  ago,  the  band  was  In  pretty  bad 
shape,  but  with  much  hard  work,  they 
learned  to  read  music  and  develop  a  good 


Not  fully  as  spectacular  as  its  opening 
measures  might  indicate,  Lisst’s  Concerto 
No.  I,  in  E  Elat  Major  suffers  slightly 
at  the  hands  of  Pianist  Emil  Sauer.  Tech¬ 
nique  with  a  lack  of  polished  smooth¬ 
ness  retards  our  enthusiasm  for  this 
recording.  Compensating  factors  are ; 
the  music  is  that  of  Usst,  and  Felix 
Weingartner  conducts.  Columbia  Set  M- 
871. 

One  time  we  were  so  impressed  and  in¬ 
spired  at  the  hearing  of  a  tone  poem  of 
Ottorino  Respighi’s  that  we  wrote  a  poem 
— not  musically,  of  course,  but  just  some¬ 
thing  scribbled  on  a  symphony  program. 
That’s  the  way  The  Eountaina  of  Rome 
affects  one.  It  opens  with  a  pastoral 
scent  of  rippling  color,  then  into  a  fren- 
sied  dance  of  tremendous  volume  and 
Anally  softens  to  a  peaceful  climax — all 
exemplatory  of  “the  composer’s  visions 
suggested  to  him  by  four  of  Rome’s 
fountains”  at  three  points  of  the  day. 
Performed  by  John  Barbirolli  and  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
New  York.  Victor  M-B76. 

“Impressions  in  Ivory”  might  be  a 
slang  title  for  Maurice  Ravel’s  Oaapard 
De  La  Nuit  suite  for  piano,  particularly 
when  the  playing  is  that  of  Walter 
Gieseking.  The  titles  of  the  three  parts 
of  this  suite  are  of  little  importance,  as 
each  number  seems  to  dovetail  with  the 
other,  and  would  add  little  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  this  work  were  they  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French.  The  dreamy, 
liquid  character  of  this  music  is  truly 
food  for  the  imaginative  mind.  Beauti¬ 
fully  done.  Columbia  X-141. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  Enigma  Variations 
(Victor  M-476)  are  problematic  only  in 
their  title,  which  still  remains  a  mystery. 
The  work,  like  any  set  of  variations,  is 
based  on  one  initial  tune  from  which 
grow  fourteen  variances  of  the  original 
measures.  Inspired  by  and  dedicated  to 
personal  friends  and  relations,  each  varia¬ 
tion  is  a  sort  of  musical  character  sketch. 
It  seems  not  at  all  “cricket”  to  uncover 
the  background  of  such  a  composition 
and  lay  bare  the  composer’s  personal  en¬ 
joyment  of  writing  this  type  of  work.  It 
stands  alone  as  pure  music  and  should 
be  appreciated  thusly.  A  monument  to  a 
composer’s  musical  genius  should  not  be 
examined  to  see  what  holds  it  together. 
A  salutary  respect  is  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  performance  r'  Sir  Adrian  Boult 
and  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Single  discs  this  month  include  a  Pas¬ 
torale  by  Strawinsky,  peaceful,  soothing 
and  most  unlike  the  Russian’s  usual  writ¬ 
ings.  Victor  1998  by  Leopold  Stokowski 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  One 
would  hardly  recognise  it  as  Chopin,  but 
the  aforementioned  Mr.  Stokowski  has 
done  something  very  startling  in  his  “free 
transcription”  of  the  composer’s  Prelude 
in  D  Minor.  What  was  once  a  simple 
melody  for  the  piano  turns  out  to  be 
ponderosity  of  brass  and  strings. 

A  thoroughly  enjoyable  performance  is 
that  of  Alfredo  Campoll,  violinist,  and 
the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Walter  Goehr,  playing  Salnt- 
Saens’  Introduction  and  Rondo  Caprio- 
cioso.  In  character,  it  is  a  miniature 
concerto,  brisk  and  clean-cut,  allowing 
for  Hashes  of  brilliance  by  both  artist 
and  orchestra.  Columbia  69640-D. 


Rapidly  completing  the  cycle  of 
Brahms  symphonies,  Columbia  now  offers 
the  Symphony  No.  1  In  C  Minor  (Co¬ 
lumbia  M-383)  with  Felix  Weingartner 
and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
In  the  past  this  column  carried  reviews 
of  the  Third  (M-353)  and  Fourth  (M- 
336).  Now  we  eagerly  await  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner’s  recording  of  the  Second  —  if 
Columbia  has  such  plans.  Most  popular 
of  all  and,  to  some,  the  greatest  work  of 
Brahms  is  his  C  Minor  symphony.  One 
senses  an  easiness  in  Mr.  Weingartner’s 
conducting  that  succeeds  in  molding  all 
the  parts  into  one  Aowing  unit,  which  is 
an  art.  Such  an  ability  makes  his  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Brahms  outstanding. 

Once  in  this  column  we  upraided  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  their  star  performers,  Howard 
Barlow  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Symphony,  for  recording  works  of  small 
consequence,  but  we  apologise,  for  our 
prayers  have  been  answered.  Karl  Gold¬ 
mark’s  Rustic  Wedding  Symphony  (Co¬ 
lumbia  M-385)  comes  forth  in  all  Its 
splendor  recorded  by  Mr.  Barlow  and 
his  men.  Whether  one  can  call  this  5- 
movement  work  a  symphony  or  not,  is 
debatable.  It  is  more  like  a  suite  of 
contrasting  moods  or  impressions,  and 
one  often  hears  only  one  or  two  of  the 
“movements”  played  at  a  time,  which 
gives  the  hearer  the  idea  the  composition 
is  sinvilar  to  Tschaikowsky’s  “Nutcracker 
Suite”  or  Grieg’s  “Peer  Gynt  Suite.”  But 
symphony  or  suite — who  cares?  It  is 
good  music,  light,  imaginative  and  at¬ 
tractive. 

Popular 

Two  lovely  tunes  by  Kay  Kyser  head 
this  month’s  batch  of  pop  tunes.  The 
Answer  Is  Love  and  Happy  Birthday  To 
Love  (Columbia  3S238)  are  both  from 
Kay’s  new  dicker  ‘"That’s  Right  You’re 
Wrong”. 

Doin’  The  Jive  by  Glenn  Miller  and 
Orchestra  might  remind  you  of  a  past 
tune  called  “The  Old  Man  of  'The  Moun¬ 
tain”,  and  Dipper  Mouth  Blues  is  an 
oldie  with  a  new  coat  of  rhythm.  But 
don’t  quote  us  on  this  last — we  may  be 
wrong.  No  matter — both  tunes  are  fast 
— designed  for  dancin’ !  Vocalion  5131. 
For  something  less  nerve-jangling  in  the 
Glenn  Miller  line  give  ear  to  Blue  Moon¬ 
light  and  My  Prayer  (Bluebird  10404) 
with  vocals  by  Ray  Eberle.  Slow  and 
easy  danceable — if  you  prefer  to  dance 
this  way. 

Perhaps  you’ve  heard  that  Alec 
Templeton  has  made  some  records.  One 
of  his  Arst  waxings  shows  you  both  sides 
of  this  genius’  amaxing  ability  at  the 
piano.  And  The  Angela  Sing  is  done 
and  sung  as  it  might  be  presented  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera — very  clever,  and 
Star  Dust  is  pure  piano  as  arranged  by 
Mr.  T.  Victor  26353. 

“A  torrid  trumpet  wailing  to  the  four 
winds  brings  you  the  music  of Red 
Nichols”  always  opens  Red’s  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  but  we’ve  never  been  able  to  get 
the  music  that  goes  with  it — Wail  of  The 
Winds.  ’That  is,  it’s  never  been  recorded 
before,  to  our  knowledge.  It’s  on  Blue¬ 
bird  10408  with  Davenport  Blues  on  the 
back  side.  A  swell  theme  tune !  The 
latter  was  written  by  Bix  Beiderbecke,  if 
that  means  anything  to  you  —  and  it 
should  1 
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tone.  At  the  competition  held  in  Grand 
Junction,  they  managed  to  get  a  Second 
division  rating  in  playing  and  ditto  in 
sightreading.  Next  year,  Dolores  hopes 
to  Increase  their  band  to  50  or  60  pieces. 


Jumps  School  Band  Enrollment 
Thirteen  to  Seventy-Five 

Del  Rio,  Texas — ^When  Director  Karl  E. 
Klauser  organised  the  Wildcat  band  last 
year,  the  only 
equipment  t  he 
band  had  was 
three  snare 
drums.  The  total 
membership  was 
thirteen.  EIxactly 
one  year  from  the 
day  Dir  ector 
Klauser  took  over 
the  band,  the 
total  enrollment 
reached  seventy- 
five  with  new 
members  enroll¬ 
ing  every  day. 
About  two  months 
after  organisa¬ 
tion,  band  iu>on- 
sors  and  the  band,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Del  Rio  citisens  raised  11400  for 
new  uniforms.  The  school  board  shelled 
out  6700  for  instruments  and  equipment. 
The  band  sponsors  contributed  6300  more 
while  the  Board  of  Education  gave  6900, 
making  a  total  of  61200.  Five  sousa- 
phons,  two  fiutes,  one  bass  drum,  one  oboe, 
one  alto  clarinet,  one  bass  clarinet,  one 
baritone  saxophone,  one  tenor  saxophone, 
four  mellophones  and  two  baritones  were 
purchased,  a  total  of  19  instruments.  Now 
they  had  instruments  and  felt  like  really 
getting  down  to  business.  In  about  six 
weeks,  they  entered  the  state  contest  in 
San  Antonio  and  were  thrilled  with  their 
Third  division  in  concert.  Third  division 
in  sight  reading  and  Second  division  in 
marching. 

The  Wildcat's  uniform  is  West  Point 
style,  all  gold  with  maroon  stripe  on  the 
pants,  maroon  cross  braids  in  front, 
maroon  plumes  and  a  white  cross  belt 
with  brass  buckle.  Director  Klauser  is 
to  be  commended  on  his  work  with  the 
band.  The  present  band  is  considered  the 
beet  high  school  organisation  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  community.  They  appear  at 
all  football  games  and  are  often  called 
upon  for  special  performances.  Director 
Klauser  is  also  training  a  junior  band  to 
fill  up  vacancies  which  will  occur  at 
graduation. 


Class  C  Band  Gains  State 
RecorniUon 

By  Oerry  McMullen 
Marion,  New  York — The  first  Class  C 
band  ever  asked  to  play  at  the  New 
York  State  Teachers  Conference  held 
recently  at  Rochester,  is  the  Marion 
Central  school  band. 

Directed  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  band  spent 
a  busy  summer  during  which  they  won 
a  silver  cup  for  being  the  best  appearing 
and  sounding  band  at  the  Lake  Shore 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Convention.  Play¬ 
ing  weekly  concerts  all  summer  was  hard 
work  but  the  grand  climax,  a  trip  to 
Cobourg,  Canada,  on  the  S.  S.  Ontario, 
was  sheer  pleasure.  September  sped  by 
for  the  band  because  they  entertained 
at  both  the  State  and  the  County  fairs, 
the  former  held  in  Syracuse  and  the 
latter  in  Palmyra. 


He’s  the  Wlnning-est  Drummer 
Tahlequak,  Okla. — Jack  Bliss,  drummer 
of  the  Wm.  C.  Bagley  High  School,  placed 
superior  at  the  Northeast  Oklahoma  dis¬ 
trict  contest,  the  Oklahoma  state  contest, 


Jack  Bliu,  tentational  drummer  of  OUekoma. 

the  tri-state  contest,  and  the  Regional 
contest  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  His 
drumming  is  sensational  and  he  has  deco¬ 
rated  himself  with  medals  ever  since  he 
first  took  up  the  art.  Mr.  R.  E.  McCor¬ 
mick  is  his  director. 


Spinner  and  Musician 

Venice,  Illinoia  —  Margaret  Brooks, 
drum  major  of  the  Venice  high  school 
band,  keeps  her 
good  figure  by 
high-stepping  and 
back  -  arching 
feats  when  she 
marches  at  the 
head  of  her  or¬ 
ganisation.  Her 
intricately  rpin- 
ning  baton  and 
amazing  struts 
delight  the  by¬ 
standers  when  the 
band  goes  on 
parade. 

In  concert, 

Margaret  is  as¬ 
sistant  solo  clari¬ 
netist  and  does 
her  part  to  make 
group  it  is. 

The  45-piece  band  is  directed  by  Mr. 
William  Cavallo.  J.  H.  Gore  is  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Venice  public  schools. 


Band  Goes  Co-ed 
By  Charlotte  Allen 

Washington,  Pa. — For  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  the  Washington  high  school 
marching  band  has  enlisted  the  aid  of 
girls.  There  are  eight  of  the  weaker  sex 
playing  Instruments,  two  color  guards, 
two  flag  bearers  and  two  drum  major¬ 
ettes. 

The  band  travelled  to  Uniontown,  New 
Castle  and  Mt.  Lebanon  to  help  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  win  three  of  its  ten  games. 

On  November  2  and  8,  Washington 
had  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the 
fourth  All-Western  chorus  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  noted  Morten  J.  Luvaas. 


The  Joke  Is  on  YOU  if 
You  Read  These 


Tile  Only  Difference 

Paderewski  once  praised  a  young 
society  man  who  was  distinguished  as 
a  polo  player  for  his  clever  playing. 

The  young  man  said  it  was  different 
indeed  from  Paderewski's  performance! 

“Oh,”  answered  Paderewski,  "the  dif¬ 
ference  between  us  is  perfectly  clear. 
You  are  a  dear  soul  who  plays  polo, 
while  I  am  a  poor  Pole  who  plays  solo." 

All-Brititk 

“Under  the  Red  Robe”  (British) — A 
swaggering  adventure  tale  of  the  days 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  produced  by  an 
American,  directed  by  a  Swede,  photo¬ 
graphed  by  a  Chinaman,  designed  by 
a  Swiss,  and  played  by  a  German,  a 
French  woman,  a  Canadian,  and  a  Mex¬ 
ican.  Otherwise,  an  all-British  picture. 

“This  car  runs  perfectly  noiselessly, 
sir!” 

“Never  mind!  I'll  have  an  extra  loud 
horn  put  on!” 

Eiqht  O'clock  Town 

A  former  resident  was  asking  about 
the  old  town.  “I  understand  they  have 
a  curfew  law  out  there  now,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“No,”  his  informant  Informed,  “they 
did  have  one  but  abandoned  it.” 

“What  was  the  matter?” 

“The  bell  rang  at  9  o’clock,  and  al¬ 
most  everyone  complained  about  being 
awakened!” 

Making  Up  the  Diffarsncs 
Not  so  very  long  ago  the  Irish  mile 
was  longer  than  the  English  mile,  in 
ratio  of  11  to  14.  One  day  an  English¬ 
man  complained  to  a  jarvey  driving  the 
jaunting  car  about  the  excessive  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  way. 

“Whey,  then,”  responded  the  Irish¬ 
man,  “need  ye  be  angry  with  the  roads? 
Sure,  we  make  up  in  length  for  the 
scanty  measure  ye  get  in  width.” 

Margin  Account 

The  market  had  just  taken  another 
plunge.  The  dejected  broker  left  his 
office  and  dropped  into  a  restaurant. 
He  Ashed  around  in  his  pocket  until  he 
found  a  solitary  nickel  and  three  pen¬ 
nies. 

“Glass  of  milk,”  he  mumbled. 

“Yes,  sir,”  chirped  the  counterman. 
“Try  some  of  our  delicious  doughnuts?” 

The  broker  hesitated.  “What  are 
they  selling  for?”  he  asked. 

“Three  for  ten,”  smiled  the  counter¬ 
man. 

The  broker  sighed.  “Okay,"  he 

nodded,  “let  me  have  two, — on  margin!” 

Modem  Sheik 

A  visiting  nurse,  riding  a  street  car, 
heard  some  girls  behind  her  discussing 
the  apparently  absorbing  subject  of 
Ruthie's  new  boy  friend. 

One  of  them  said  that  Ruthie  sure 
was  lucky,  because  he  was  not  only 
handsome  but  also  owned  a  sporty  look¬ 
ing  roadster  and  danced  beautifully. 

Objected  one  of  her  companions,  “But 
isn't  he  quite  a  bit  older  than  Ruthie?” 

"Well,  yes,”  admitted  the  flrst 
speaker,"  he  must  be  at  least  16.” 

Then  She's  Getting  Two  Men's  Weqesl 
“How’s  that  daughter  of  yours  get¬ 
ting  on?” 

“Great!  She's  getting  a  man's  wage 
now.” 


Director  Kleuser 


Mergeret  Brooks 

the  band  the  excellent 
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RedAeld.  8.  D. — Fourteen  high  school 
band  members  and  Director  F.  H.  John¬ 
son  returned  last  night  from  a  band  clinic 
held  at  Aberdeen  which  was  climaxed  by 
a  massed  band  concert  broadcast  over 
radio  station  KABR. 

Wakefield,  Nehr. — The  school  band  di¬ 
rected  by  W.  O.  Liodbel  presented  the  first 
of  a  series  of  winter  concerts  at  the  high 
school  auditorium,  Monday,  November  27. 

FaulktOH,  8.  D. — The  new  band  direc¬ 
tor,  Bernard  Rosenthal,  presented  the 
school  band  In  a  concert  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  November  24.  The  first  band  con¬ 
cert  of  the  season.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Faulkton  Public  School  Band  Association. 

Wahoo,  Nehr. — ^The  high  school  band 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Melby, 
took  third  place  honors  at  the  Ak-Sar-Ben 
Live  Stock  show  held  in  Omaha  recently. 

Richmond.  Vo. — The  John  Marshall 
high  school  symphony  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  William  T.  Sinclair  recently 
presented  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  high 
school  auditorium  for  the  student  body. 

Cleveland.,  O. — At  their  annual  concert, 
tentatively  to  be  presented  December  20, 
the  Glenville  orchestra  directed  by  Melvin 
L.  Balliett  will  feature  as  one  of  its  num¬ 
bers  a  composition  entitled  “Jewish  Rhap¬ 
sody’’  written  by  Henry  Cohen,  oboist  In 
the  orchestra. 

Columbus,  Nehr.  —  District  73  rural 
school  supplied  the  weekly  program  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  November 
16.  Their,  director  is  Mrs.  Robert  Nyffeler. 

Avoca,  la. — Leroy  Dick,  school  band  di¬ 
rector  here,  announces  election  of  officers : 
Eugene  Wise,  president,  Ronald  Watson 
and  Mildred  Eggerss,  librarians.  Jack 
Bornholdt,  custodian,  Norman  Peters,  Cal¬ 
vin  Henry  and  Mildred  Eggerss,  advisory 
board. 

De  8met,  8.  D. — On  November  24,  the 
high  school  band  under  the  direction  of 
A.  M.  Nannestad,  presented  a  concert  in 
the  new  school  auditorium. 

Battle  Creek,  Nehr. — R.  L.  Gray,  new 
director  of  music  in  the  public  sfchools 
here  has  organised  the  first  band  In  the 
history  of  the  schools.  Junior  Decker  was 
elected  president,  Ruth  Rodenkohr,  vice 
president  and  Dorothy  Praeuner,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Corcoran,  Calif. — ’The  Corcoran  Union 
high  school  band  directed  by  Carl  Minor 
has  a  membership  of  31  now  and  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  double  it  by  next  year. 

Evaneton,  Wyo. — Thirty-two  members 
of  the  senior  high  school  band  chartered  a 
bus  and  on  Tuesday  night,  October  17,  at¬ 
tended  the  concert  given  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy  band  directed  by  Lt.  Charles  Benter 
in  the  Tabernacle  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Billinga,  Mont. — Mr.  Julius  Clavadet- 
scher  has  42  members  in  orchestra  A  and 
31  members  in  orchestra  B  this  year. 

Ortonville,  Minn.  —  After  completing 
their  summer  program  of  weekly  concerts, 
the  high  school  band  settled  down  to  prac¬ 
ticing  the  many  new  numbers  that  were 
chosen  for  them  by  Director  Harold  B. 
Kalberg.  The  new  soundproof  bandroom 
in  the  school’s  new  auditorium  is  a  great 
inspiration  and  benefit  to  the  bandsmen. 

VertnlJIion,  8.  D. — A  clinic  for  high 
school  band  directors  will  be  held  at  the 
state  university  December  15  and  16,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  R.  Colton,  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  fine  arts. 

Pender,  Nehr. — The  high  school  band 
under  the  direction  of  Stanley  Davis  par- 


Smlth  Proves  Female  Ability 

College  8pring8,  la. — When  a  woman 
takes  over  the  direction  of  a  band, — 
usually  a  man’s 
work,  —  chances 
are  she’ll  do  an 
excellent  job.  And 
so  has  Miss 
Marian  Smith, 
bandmaster,  or 
rather,  bandmis- 
tress,  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Springs  high 
school  band.  Her 
father  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs 
municipal  bands. 

Miss  Smith 
graduated  from 
Simpson  Conserv¬ 
atory,  B.M.  de¬ 
gree,  and  plays  the  French  horn  and 
cello.  She  was  student  director  of  the 
college  band  and  member  of  the  string 
ensemble  which  traveled  extensively. 

She  Is  starting  her  third  year  at  Col¬ 
lege  Springs  with  a  band  of  45  pieces, 
steadily  growing. 


M!u  Marion  Smith 


Regional  Clinics 

Region  2 

(North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa) 

Regional  Clinic,  January  3,  4,  5, 

to  be  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  Band¬ 
masters’  Association,  William  Allen  Ab¬ 
bott,  president,  is  sponsoring  this  clinic. 
Time  will  be  devoted  to  band,  orchestra 
and  vocal  problems  during  this  meeting. 

Region  5 

(California,  Nevada,  Arisona) 

Regional  Clinic  and  Board  Meeting. 
The  official  clinic  for  Region  5  will  be 
held  December  28,  29,  30  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  with 
P.  C.  Conn  In  charge.  The  Regional 
Board  meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  De¬ 
cember  28  at  7:00  P.M.  in  the  School  of 
Music  Building.  ’The  annual  business 
meeting  has  been  called  for  6 :00  P.M., 
December  29. 

Region  6 

(Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Texas) 


Bnsche  Directs  66  Bandsmen 

Nappanee,  Ind. — ^When  the  Nappanee 
high  school  band  of  66  members  strikes 
the  opening 
chord  in  a  con¬ 
cert,  Henry  E. 

Busche  is  on  the 
podium  wielding 
the  baton.  For 
three  years,  Mr. 

Busche  has 
worked  with  the 
band,  raising  the 
membership  from 
45  to  the  present 
66,  while  in  the 
whole  instru¬ 
mental  music  de- 
par  tment,  105 
school  musicians 

are  getting  en-  c  p  i. 

joyment  tooting  Henry  t.  Busche 
their  respective  instruments. 

Mr.  Busche’s  hobby  is  collecting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  great  musicians.  Tschai- 
kowsky  is  his  favorite  composer. 


ticipated  in  the  Homecoming  festivities 
held  recently  at  the  Wayne  State  Teachers 
college. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Ann  Feiner,  Elisa¬ 
beth  Ford,  Maree  Rogers,  Peggy  Ryan 
and  Roselouise  Yancey  were  chosen  drum 
majorettes  for  the  Central  high  school 
marching  band.  Vivian  Fisher  and  Mari¬ 
lyn  Williams  are  the  alternates. 

Beres/ord,  8.  D. — 'The  concert  band  gave 
its  first  winter  performance  at  the  Legion 
Hall  Sunday  afternoon,  November  5.  It 
was  under  the  direction  of  W.  C.  Gifford, 
director  of  the  music  department  in  the 
Beresford  schools. 

Bassett,  Nehr. — The  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  joint  high-grade  school  band 
was  held  recently  at  Rock  County  high 
school  auditorium  and  the  group  passed 
the  first  six  weeks’  examination  by  giving 
a  very  entertaining  and  well  prepared 
concert  under  the  direction  of  John  Abart, 
Jr. 

Rushford,  Jfian. — ^From  an  enrollment 
of  208  in  the  combined  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  here,  nearly  50%  are  actively 
engaged  in  music.  The  senior  band  has  a 
membership  of  54  and  the  junior  band, 
40.  They  are  directed  by  C.  I.  Carlson. 


8tate  Clinic.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Music  Elducators  Association  which 
will  be  held  in  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1-3,  instrumental  and  vocal  clinics 
will  be  scheduled.  Lyle  Skinner,  Waco, 
Texas,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  instru¬ 
mental  clinic  and  Paul  M.  Riley,  Kings¬ 
ville,  Texas,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
vocal  clinic.  H.  K  Nutt  and  Noble  Cain, 
of  Chicago,  will  be  the  out-of-state  guest 
conductors. 

Region  7 

(Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky) 
Regional  Clinic  and  Board  Meeting, 
January  26,  26,  27  at  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Plans  will  be  made  at  that  time 
for  the  1940  Competltlon-FesUval.  A 
meeting  of  the  Regional  Board  of  Control 
will  be  held  during  this  clinic. 


Bryson  Composes  March 

Rapid  City,  8.  D. — Mr.  J.  D.  Bryson, 
director  of  the  “B"  band  of  Rapid  City 
public  schools  is, 
besides  an  out¬ 
standing  instruc¬ 
tor,  a  (:om|x>ser 
of  no  little  abil¬ 
ity.  His  latest 
march,  “Festival 
Spirit,”  published 
by  Carl  Fischer 
and  arranged  by 
the  late  Harry  L. 

Alford,  is  a  credit 
to  the  composer. 

Mr.  Bryson 
was  educated  at 
Colorado  State 
College,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  and  State 
College  of  educa-  '*•  ®ty»on 

tion  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  and  was  for  six 
years  director  at  Ordway,  Colorado.  He 
has  been  at  Rapid  City  for  five  yeara 


Britton  Band  Prepares  for  Contest 

By  Marion  Clark 

Britton,  8.  D.  —  The  members  of  the 
72  piece  Britton  high  school  band,  under 
the  directlcn  of  A.  Engel,  have  already 
chosen  their  contest  pieces,  and  are  prac¬ 
ticing  hard,  in  order  to  achieve  tb^  su¬ 
perior  rating  that  they  have  acquired 
in  the  State  contest  of  the  past  two  years. 
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CHORDS 


By  Walter  Dellers 

Noted  Music  Educator,  Pianist,  Composer,  Arranger 
Chicago,  IHinoU 


Mr.  DolUrs 


•  EVERY  GOOD  MUSICIAN  KNOWS 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  CHORDS  and 
appreciates  how  this  knowledge  helps 
him  in  his  work.  There  are,  however, 
so  many  chords  to  be  considered  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  cover 
them  in  a  single  article.  Therefore, 
we  will  consider  only  the  very  simple 
ones  in  our  first  article  on  this  subject 

We  must  have  at  least  three  tones 
to  form  a  chord.  And  we  cannot  take 
Just  any  three  tones,  but  must  choose 
those  which  will  form  a  root  third 
and  fifth  when  placed  in  the  correct 
crder.  Do  you  see  how  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  intervals  considered  in  our 
last  article  is  necessary  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  chords? 

The  simple,  three-tone  chords  are 
called  triads.  There  are  four  types 
of  triads  which  are  in  everyday  use: 
major,  minor,  augmented  and  dimin¬ 
ished.  An  easy  way  to  learn  them  is 
to  remember  that  a  major  triad  can 
be  formed  by  taking  the  first,  third 
and  fifth  tones  of  a  major  scale.  Thus 
you  will  have  CEO,  which  is  a  C 
major  chord  in  the  key  of  C;  O  B  D, 
which  is  a  O  major  chord  in  the  key 
of  O,  and  so  on. 

To  change  major  chords  to  the  minor 
type  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  lower 
the  middle  note  one-half  step.  Thus, 
C  E  fiat  O  is  a  C  minor  chord,  O  B 
fiat  D  is  a  O  minor  chord,  and  so  on. 

Augmented  triads  are  easily  formed 
by  raising  the  fifth  of  a  major  chord 
one-half  step.  To  be  specific,  C  aug¬ 
mented  would  be  C  E  O  sharp,  and  O 
augmented  would  be  G  B  D  sharp.  And 
you  can,  of  course,  change  all  major 
chords  to  augmented  chords  in  the 
same  fashion. 

The  diminished  triad  is  formed  by 
lowering  both  the  third  and  fifth  tones 
one-half  step.  Thus,  C  E  fiat  G  flat  is 
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called  C  diminished,  and  G  B  flat  D 
flat  is  called  G  diminished. 

But  why  not  listen  to  a  few  triads 
and  thereby  acquaint  yourselves  with 
the  character  and  sounds  of  the  four 
types  of  triads? 

Gather  together  a  few  of  your  or¬ 
chestra  or  band  friends  and  have  them 
play  a  C  major  chord — C  E  G.  Sounds 
pleasant,  doesn’t  it?  Then  think  of 
some  compositions  that  you  know. 
How  many  of  them  begin  with  major 
chords?  “Poet  and  Peasant”  overture, 
the  “Blue  Danube"  waits,  the  march 
from  "Aida”  and  many  popular  songs 
begin  with  major  chords. 

Now  have  your  musical  friends  play 
a  minor  chord — C  minor  (C  E  flat  G), 
for  instance.  Sounds  more  solemn, 
doesn’t  it?  Indeed  it  does!  The  minor 
chord  is  sadder  in  character  than  the 
major.  Compositions  that  you  will 
readily  recognise  as  beginning  with 
minor  chords  include  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche  Slave”,  Brahms’  “Fifth  Hun¬ 
garian  Dance”,  Chopin’s  “Funeral 
March”,  and  “When  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home”.  Popular  songs -that 
begin  with  minor  chords  are  more  rare 
than  those  beginning  with  major  ones. 
Some  good  examples,  though,  are 
George  Gershwin’s  “Summertime”, 
“Two  Guitars”  and  “Some  of  These 
Days”. 

The  augmented  triad  is  a  harsh 
sounding  chord.  Have  your  colleagues 
play  C  E  and  G  sharp.  That  combina¬ 
tion  certainly  has  a  cold  and  dramatic 
sound,  doesn’t  it?  This  is  the  only 
triad  that  is  possible  in  the  whole-tone 
scale.  Turn  back  to  the  October  (1939) 
issue  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and 
review  the  experiment  outlined  at  the 
bottom  of  page  43.  In  this  experiment 
ALL  the  chords  are  augmented  tri¬ 
ads.  But  when  an  augmented  triad 
leads  to  a  major  triad  you  wiil  find  the 
harshness  of  the  first  chord  is  modi¬ 
fied.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
pick-up  chord  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chorus  to  “The  World  Is  Waiting  for 
the  Sunrise”.  The  augmented  triad 
frequently  occurs  at  points  like  this. 

The  weakest  of  the  three-tone  chords 
is  the  diminished  triad.  Have  your  as¬ 


sociates  play  B  D  and  F,  for  example. 
Doesn’t  that  sound  extremely  thin? 
Such  a  chord  is  comparatively  value¬ 
less.  Try  adding  a  G  or  an  A  flat  to 
it.  Sounds  much  better  now,  doesn’t 
it?  But  in  adding  the  extra  tone  you 
have  made  a  seventh  chord  out  of  the 
diminished  triad — and  we  are  not  con¬ 
sidering  these  four-note  chords  at  the 
present  time. 

Read  through  some  of  the  music  you 
are  currently  playing  and  try  to  name 
the  chords  you  find  there.  These 
chords  may  occur  either  harmonically, 
which  is  when  the  tones  are  sounded 
together,  or  melodically,  in  which  case 
the  tones  are  sounded  one  after  an¬ 
other.  The  little  diagram  accompany¬ 
ing  this  article  should  make  this  point 
clear  to  you. 

See  if  you  egn  name  the  triads  iisted 
below.  You  will  have  to  re-arrange 
many  of  these  tones  so  that  they  will 
be  in  the  correct  order  of  root,  third 
and  fifth.  Do  this  right  now  and  then 
send  in  your  answers  to  Walter  Dell¬ 
ers,  25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
I  will  publish  the  names  of  the  five 
lucky  students  who  send  me  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers  earliest  in  the  next  issue 
of  this  magazine.  Here  are  the  con¬ 
test  triads: 

1 —  G  sharp  E  B 

2—  A  flat  E  C 

3—  F  A  flat  C 

4 —  A  sharp  C  sharp  E 

6  G  D  B  flat 

6 —  F  double  sharp  D  sharp  A  sharp 

7—  G  flat  B  flat  D 

8—  D  A  F 

9—  F  B  D 

10—  E  flat  C  G 

11—  E  flat  B  flat  G 

12 —  B  sharp  C  sharp  G  sharp 

13 —  B  flat  D  F  sharp 

14—  D  flat  B  flat  F 

15 —  A  C  sharp  E  sharp 

16 —  E  G  sharp  C 

17—  E  A  flat  C 

18—  G  flat  B  flat  D  flat 

19 —  ^F  sharp  C  sharp  A 

20 —  E  flat  G  flat  B  double  flat. 

We  will  make  some  very  interesting 
experiments  with  triads  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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Qu«»tion:  I  have  been  taught  that  the 
strongest  beat  of  a  flve-stroke  roll  Is 
always  the  last  one.  If  the  roll  begins 
on  the  downbeat  Is  it  permissible  to 
begin  the  roll  with  the  heaviest  stroke? 
— Jf.  M.,  Oliver,  Texae. 

Anewer:  Tes,  when  the  flve-stroke  roll 
Is  attacked  on  the  beat,  the  accent  Is  on 
the  flrst  stroke  of  the  roll  and  not  on  the 
last.  When  the  attack  of  the  roll  is  on 
the  "and”  count,  usually  the  last  tap, 
which  is  the  next  beat,  is  accented.  The 
reason  that  the  flve-stroke  roll  is  usu¬ 
ally  taught  with  an  accented  fifth  tap  is 
that  flve-stroke' rolls  are  used  principally 
as  “trimmings"  between  beats,  the  beat 
accented  of  course,  but  in  those  instances 
where  the  attack  is  on  the  beat  the  ac¬ 
cent  is  on  the  flrst  tap.  The  flve-stroke 
roll  Is  built  on  3  primary  (wrist  actu¬ 
ated)  taps  as  shown  below.  Be  sure  that 
the  roll  is  attacked  on  the  exact  count 
written. 

I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times 
about  sixes  of  tympani  and  additions  to 
the  regular  26  and  28  inch  sixes  where 
more  than  two  drums  are  used. 

Tympani  are  made  standardly  in  25 
and  28  inch  and  26  and  29  Inch  sixes,  as 
you  know — the  25  and  28  Inch  models  be¬ 
ing  considered  standard,  the  26  and  29 
inch  indicated  for  larger  orchestras  and 
banda  The  symphonic  tympanist  usu¬ 
ally  uses  four  pedal  tympani  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  years  quite  a  few 
of  the  radio  drummers  have  added  a 
third  drum  to  their  regular  set.  Liet’s 
look  at  the  sixe  tympani  used  by  some 
of  our  major  orchestras  where  good  tone 
and  range  is  an  absolute  requirement. 
Saul  Goodman,  tympanist  with  the  ^ew 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  uses  80, 
28,  25  and  28  inch  drums  for  his  require¬ 
ments.  Eldward  Metxenger,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony  Orchestra,  uses  35  (note 
unusually  large  sixe)  29,  26  and  24  inch 
dnima  Oscar  Schwar,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra,  uses  32,  28,  25  and  28 
Inch  sixes  (and  I  belive  has  a  36  inch 
tym[>ani  as  well).  Ben  Vitto,  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Symphony  Orchestra,  uses  30,  29, 
26  and  23  inch  drums  and  Otto  Krlstufek, 
of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  uses  32,  29, 
26  and  24  inch  drums.  All  of  these  play¬ 
ers  use,  and  in  most  instances  own,  ad¬ 
ditional  special  sixe  drums  as  well. 

In  radio,  to  mention  a  few,  Bobby 
Christian,  of  N.  B.  C.,  Chicago,  uses  32, 
28  and  26  Inch  drums,  Roy  Graham  of 
W.  O.  N.,  Chicago,  30,  28  and  26  inch 
sixes  and  Roy  Knapp,  W.  Lk  S.,  Chicago, 
32,  29,  26  and  24  inch  drums. 

Aside  from  the  special  effects  to  be 
had  with  three  or  four  tympani,  better 
tone  for  regular  uses  can  be  had.  The 


best  addition  to  the  regular  set  of  two 
tympani  is  the  addition  of  a  larger  third 
drum  for  low  tones.  A  30  or  32  inch 
pedal  tympani  added  to  a  regular^pair  of 
25  and  28  inch  or  26  and  29  inch  sixes 
is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  section.  On 
a  30  or  32  inch  drum  the  low  G  and  F 
are  very  fine  and  solid,  much  better  than 
on  the  regular  sixes  and  tones  down  to 
C  (below  the  low  F  on  the  28  inch  drum) 
are  practical,  thus  the  range  is  unusuai 
and  the  tonal  results  throughout  far 
better.  Now  as  to  the  most  practical 
addition  to  the  regular  25  and  28  inch 
sixes  we  would  recommend,  all  things 
considered,  a  single  30  inch  pedal  tym¬ 
pani.  Some  of  our  larger  university  and 
school  bands  are  already  using  this 
larger  drum  and  wonder  now  how  they 
got  along  without  it.  For  most  require¬ 
ments  this  single  larger  drum  will  answer 
as  the  high  tones  can  be  had  pretty  well 
on  the  25  inch  drum.  The  next  addition 
would  be  a  24  inch  drum  for  fine  solid 
high  tohea 

Question:  Why  is  it  that  we  can  not 
get  our  large  tympani  below  "A”? — S.  A. 
Rota,  Boat  Orange,  N.  J. 

Anateer:  The  head  has  undoubtedly 
shrunk  and  needs  re-settlng.  At  inter¬ 
vals  according  to  weather  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  tympani  heads  become 
too  tight  for  proper  tuning.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  contracted  and  become 
too  tight  from  drying  out.  Thus  this 
situation  usually  occurs  during  the 
winter  months,  particularly  if  the  tym¬ 
pani  are  kept  in  steam  heated  rooms 
where  the  air  is  dry.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  re-settlng  of  the  head  or  heads  is 
necessary  by  following  these  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Remove  the  heads  from  the  kettles  and 
with  a  soft  cloth  or  sponge,  using  water 
of  ordinary  room  temperature,  wet  them 
carefully,  but  thoroughly,  on  both  sides 
up  to  the  flesh  hoop.  (Do  not  allow 
water  to  run  down  underneath  the  head 
around  the  flesh  hoop.)  After  you  have 
the  heads  real  soft  and  loose,  mop  off 
(do  not  wipe)  the  excess  water,  replace 
the  heads  on  the  kettles  and  by  means 
of  the  hand  screws  pull  down  exactly 
even  all  around  a  good  inch.  Allow  to 
remain  in  this  position  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  so,  or  until  thoroughly  dry,  and 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  steam  heated  or 
dry  atmosphere,  cover  up  with  some 
newspapers  in  order  to  retard  the  drying 
because  they  must  be  dried  slowly  and 
evenly  to  prevent  breakage. 

After  the  heads  have  thoroughly  dried, 
loosen  them  again  to  make  sure  they  are 
not  stuck  to  the  edge  of  the  kettles  and 
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QRAND  PIANO 

Clasp  Pin  —  Block  and  Geld 
Na  MX— OoU  DtpiMd.  SOe 
Na  84B— <3old  PUM.  SOe 


LYBE  AND  WBEATH 

Clasp  Pin 

Na  17A— lOK  doU.  $100 
Na  17B— StarUns  SllTar.  SOe 
Na  17C— Gold  JilM.  75e 
Na  17I>— Gold  Dlppol,  SOe 
Na  17B— aUrer  Dipped.  SOe 
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WmOED  HABP 
Clasp  Pin 

Na  14A— lOK  Gold.  $100 
Na  14B— SterUnc  SllTer,  SOe 
Na  140-Gold  Filled.  75e 
Na  14D— Gold  Dipped,  SOe 
Na  14K— surer  Dipped.  SOe 
The  Lyra  and  Wreath  and  Winged  Harp 
ptns  may  be  had  teith  the  word  Choir  iNo. 
19  assd  16  respectively),  or  with  plain  bar 
for  engrasring  clast  initials. 

M08ICAL  INSTRUIdENT  MINIATOUS 
VloUn  Na  14  Coraet  Na  M 

Cello  Na  IS  Tneebooe  Na  SI 

Buopbone  Na  17  Btnjo  Na  M 
MandoUo  Na  18  GulUr  Na  SO 
These  pins  may  be  had  ts  these  qualities: 
Gold  Dipped.  SOe  Gold  FUled,  SOe 

CALENDARS 

Preeeer'f  1040  Celeodere  fire  •  cholee  o(  S  Penele 
beeuUfullr  Utbosrepbed  In  colon.  Kaeb  ibom 
pbotoe  of  11  muileluM.  SUe  10%  x  7%". 

Gellerj  of  Greet  PUnleti 
OeUarr  of  Greet  Ceeepeeen 
OtUetT  of  Recent  Groat  Coapoeen 
Price.  lOe  etch  Sl.OO  a  donn 

(Dosen  loU  mar  be  aaacrtad) 

Send  for  Holiday  Bargains  Booklet.  It’s  Free. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  COe 

Eve^thing  in  Music  Publications 

CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Musiciana  Wcmted 

Ifeo  for  band  and  orehaatra  dlreetlns;  women  for 
public  eebool  muala  Decree  required. 

Byssa  Teeehan  Aoasey  Abllena  Tacaa 


AT  LAST- A  Practice  Baton 


Only  $2 


For 


Practe  Baton 
Full  yoar  subscription  to 
Tho  SCHOOL  MWCIAN 


The  “Practe”  It  detlsaed  ateerdlss  to  eOelal 
twIrllBo  raqslreaieatt;  perfeetly  halsseed,  ttrrttt 
lesotb  and  welolrt.  mhher  pmteetare  as  hall  sad  tip. 
hesstitally  HalilMd  In  ellear  dste  with  oeM  hall 
and  hat  the  feel  and  nneinmsie  nf  pellehed  metal. 
Yet  It  la  to  law  sriaad  that  It  aaa  he  aWd  freely 
far  the  resohaet  pnwtlea,  aaelac  year  etaadard  metal 
twirlar  far  parade  aad  leatmt  werfc.  Bead  year 
ardara  new,  ladWIdaal  ar  iresp.  S%  dieeiaat  ea 
ardert  far  10  tr  mare  far  alaole  ahlpaaaat.  Aat  st 
eaae,  thia  effar  any  he  withdrawn.  Daa’t  delay. 
Bead  year  ardar.  with  BMaey  ardor,  tr  aheak  te 
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then  proceed  to  uae,  and  you  will  And 
that  you  have  plenty  of  slack  for  proper 
tunins. 

Assuming  that  the  heads  were  prop¬ 
erly  mounted  originally,  the  above  opera¬ 
tion  will  always  produce  the  correct  re¬ 
sults. 

Again — don’t  forget  DO  NOT  loosen 
tympani  heads  when  the  drums  are  not 
in  use  as  so  doing  allows  the  heads  to 
shrink  and  become  tight  and  hard.  If 
the  storage  room  Is  dry  it  isn’t  a  bad 
idea  to  rince  a  small  pan  of  water  in  the 
room  to  assure  some  moisture  being 
present. 


If  I  Were  Choosing  a 

Solo  for  the  Baritone 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

more  desirable  to  play  a  simple  mu¬ 
sical  phrase  correctly  rather  than  to 
play  a  difficult  phrase  badly.  These 
questions  are  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  participants  in  solo  contests  and  to 
their  teachers. 

A  summary  of  the  foregoing  gives  us 
the  following  salient  points;  1)  More 
newly  discovered  solos  should  be 
played.  2)  Solos  that  contain  both 
quality  and  variety  should  be  selected. 
3)  Solos  of  a  grade  neither  above  nor 
below  the  player’s  ability  should  be 
chosen. 

In  the  search  for  a  good  baritone 
solo  we  need  not  look  any  farther  than 
the  solos  selected  for  this  year’s  com¬ 
petitions.  These  solos  are  listed  in 
the  School  Music  Competition  Festival 
Bulletin  of  the  National  School  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Vocal  Association,  64 
Bast  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  fine  array  of  baritone  solos 
relected  for  this  year  is  the  result  of 
painstaking  research  conducted  by  a 
group  of  men  who  are  interested  in 
the  betterment  of  solos  for  brass  in¬ 
struments.  With  an  eye  on  the  mu¬ 
sical  worth,  this  group  has  strived  to 
discover  new  as  well  as  less  known 
compositions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  respective  merits  of  the  solos 
contained  in  the  above  named  list.  The 
important  fact  is  that  the  solos  se¬ 
lected  for  this  year  are  of  considerable 
higher  caliber  than  heretofore,  and  in¬ 
clude  a  good  percentage  of  less  known 
compositions.  A  possible  procedure 
would  be  to  order  several  solos  of  the 
desired  grade  of  difficulty  on  approval, 
then  select  the  most  appropriate  one. 
We  should  keep  in  mind  that  these 
solos  offer  a  fine  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standard  of  baritone  solos 
and  to  play  something  new.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  refreshing  to  play  or  hear  a  new 
composition.  Therefore,  in  choosing  a 
solo  for  this  year’s  contest  a  strong 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  new  and 
less  known  compositions. 


LIDWI6  AND  LIDWI6  DBIM  OITFIT 


#  Like  so  many  Hollywood  stars,  JoeE.  Brown  has  a  passion  for  drums. 
He  loves  the  lively  business,  the  snap  and  rhythm,  tne  action  and  the 
versatility  of  modem  dramming,  and  he  just  **can’t  keep  his  hands  ott” 
a  beautiful  Ludwig  &  Ludwig  outfit  like  this  of  Johnny  Jacobs’  (right), 
ace  drummer  with  Hairy  Sosnik  (left),  and  his  orchestra. 

Wherever  you  find  the  bri^test  stars  in  the  entertainment  world,  in  the 

big-name  dance  bands,  the  finest 
~  symphonies,  the  great  eoncert  bands, 

. -*  ;  y®**  Ludwig  &  Ludwig  drams 

^  mallet  played  instruments,  be- 

ir  cause  Ludwig  makes  the  world’s 

finest  percussion  equipment.  If  you 
want  tne  very  best,  get  Ludwig  & 
\\  '  ^  Ludwig.  You  can’t  find  any  better. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
4S-page  Ludwig  &  Ludwig  Catalog 
which  **has  everything”  for  the  drum¬ 
mer,  percussionist  and  malleteer,  all 
beautifully  illustrated,  many  items  in 
full  color.  New  traps  and  accessories, 
a  *Hhousand”  things  to  make  you  a 
better  drummer,  a  better  director, 
a  better  band  or  orchestra.  Write 
today  for  your  FREE  copy.  bts 


LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG,  INC. 

1611-23  N.  Wolcott  Ave.  dett.  t2is  Chicago,  III. 
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The  MAGIC  FLUTE 

ot  MOZART  might  weii  De 


A  fine  letter  just  received  from  Direc¬ 
tor  Kenneth  Crawford,  Lyndon,  Kansas, 
states  in  part:  “We  do  appreciate  your 
interest  in  the  young  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  as  shown  by  your  articles  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.” 

Anstoer;  Thank  you,  Mr.  Crawford. 
There  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  by  that  I 
do  not  receive  a  letter  from  some  young 
flutist  telling  me  that  this  column  has 
helped  him.  Such  statements  coming 
from  our  young  folks  from  all  over  this 
country,  including  Canada  and  even 
Mexico,  leaves  a  fellow  with  the  feeling 
that  he  Is  certainly  being  well  paid  for 
the  time  he  has  given  them. 

Quettion:  For  many  years  I've  been 
interested  In  (and  trying  to  play)  the 
flute.  I’m  a  traveling  salesman  covering 
a  large  territory  but  until  I  chanced  to 
pick  up  a  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  the  other 
day,  did  not  realise  that  there  Is  so 
much  Interest  in  flute  playing  as  seems 
to  exist  all  over  this  country.  That  dis¬ 
covery  has  prompted  mo  to  carry  my 
flute  on  all  my  trips  and  I’ve  been 
amased  at  the  number  of  amateur  orches¬ 
tras  that  I  might  play  with  Instead  of 
feeling  lonesome  in  the  evenings.  How¬ 
ever,  all  of  this  Is  beside  the  point.  So 
many  places  that  I  try  to  play,  I  And 
that  I  cannot  -get  up  to  pitch.  Only 
recently  I  went  to  a  flute  teacher  for 
some  help.  He  tried  my  flute  and  found 
it  to  be  up  to  pitch  when  he  played  It  but 
flat  when  I  played  it.  He  told  me  that  I 
should  turn  the  headpiece  out  In  order 
to  play  higher.  When  I  do  that  I  get 
up  to  pitch  all  right  but  the  tone  is  windy 
and  1  seem  to  have  no  control  over  It. 
If  you  can  suggest  something  that  will 
help  me  In  this  regard  you  will  be  doing 
me  a  very  flne  favor. — E.  D.,  Ashland, 
Kebr.  j 

Anstoer;  I’m  so  glad  that  you  have 
discovered  such  a  companion  in  your 
flute.  About  a  year  ago  a  young  fellow 
happened  to  remark  to  me  (on  the  "L” 
train)  that  he  had  been  out  of  high 
school  for  about  three  years  and  had 
been  terribly  lonesome  since  coming  to 
Chicago,  where  he  has  a  job.  I  asked 
him  if  he  ever  played  In  the  band  in 
school  and  he  said  that  he  had  played 
solo  clarinet  for  four  years  In  the  high 
school  band.  I  asked  him  to  bring  his 
clarinet  In  and  play  for  me  which  he  did. 
He  played  so  well  that  I  was  able  to 
place  him  with  two  amateur  orchestras, 
the  members  of  which  get  together  and 
play  in  the  evenings,  just  for  the  fun  of 
it.  He  told  me  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
this  new  “set  up"  had  entirely  changed 
his  life.  In  fact  he  conflded  in  me  by 
telling  me  that  by  making  a  companion 
of  his  clarinet,  that  he  had  made  another 
most  delightful  companion,  namely,  a 
young  lady  whom  he  had  met  at  one  of 
these  rehearsals. 

Now  I  have  gone  Into  recital  of  these 
details  here  for  the  beneflt  of  such  read¬ 
ers  who  might  be  inclined  to  give  up 
their  music  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
high  school.  Don’t  do  it  Your  music,  no 
matter  what  instrument  you  play,  can  be, 
and  will  be  a  constant  companion  for 
you  if  you  will  but  give  it  a  chance.  In 
many  instances  it  will  take  you  among 


the  crowds  that  you  will  enjoy  most  of 
all,  a  kind  and  class  of  people  that  with¬ 
out  your  music,  you  would  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  even  meet.  Not  only  that, 
but  many  are  those  who  have  found  their 
music  to  be  a  real  asset  in  business,  even 
though  they  never  played  a  professional 
engagement  or  made  a  single  dime  di¬ 
rectly,  with  their  music.  Sometime  soon 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  few  instances 
where  this  very  thing  has  happened 
among  my  former  students. 

But  now  to  answer  your  question  E.  D., 

I  know  many  flne  flutists  who  are 
possessed  of  what  we  term  a  “flat  em¬ 
bouchure”.  That  is  to  say  that  they 
naturally  play  flat.  For  such  a  flutist 
to  attempt  to  turn  his  head-joint  out, 
and  so  overcome  this  difflculty.  Is  apt  to 
bring  on  another  that  is  impossible  to 
cope  with.  The  results  for  them  would 
be  exactly  the  same  as  yours,  namely  a 
loud  windy  tone  over  which  they  would 
have  little  or  no  control.  The  way  to 
solve  your  problem  is  to  take  your  flute 
to  some  flne  repair  man  and  have  him 
turn  off  about  a  millimeter  off  the  end 
of  the  head-joint.  Have  the  ring  set 
back  the  exact  distance  that  the  head  has 
been  shortened.  This  will  in  no  way  Im¬ 
pair  the  Intonation  or  the  tone  quality  of 
your  flute,  and  you  will  experience  a  new 
and  comfortable  sensation  of  playing  on 
pitch  without  making  the  sacrifices  just 
mentioned. 

Question:  How  is  It  possible  to  play  D 
flat  piccolo  parts  on  a  C  piccolo  and 
make  it  sound  right? — A.  D.,  Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Anstoer:  In  order  to  do  that,  you 

must  transpose  the  music  a  half  step 
higher.  That  is  to  say  if  the  music  you 
are  to  play  Is  In  E  (four  sharps)  you 
must  read  it  one  Interval  higher  and  play 
it  In  the  key  of  F  (one  flat).  In  order 
to  do  that  successfully  you  must  learn 
all  your  key  signatures,  and  it  will  help 
you  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  play  all 
the  Major  and  minor  scales.  Ask  your 
director  to  further  explain  this  to  you. 

Question;  While  attending  a  Music 
Conference  at  The  Educational  Music 
Bureau  in  Chicago  last  summer,  I  heard 
you  In  a  lecture  and  flute  recital  with 
your  quartet.  As  a  result  I  became  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  flute  that  I  re¬ 
cently  bought  a  used  one  that  was  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  in  a  local  paper.  Lacking 
an  Instructor,  (I  am  no  longer  In  school) 
I  have  been  struggling  along  by  myself, 
and  am  becoming  terribly  discouraged. 
What  would  you  suggest  that  might  help 
to  revive  my  original  ambition? — E.  F., 
Sauk  City,  Wisconsin. 

Anstoer;  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that 
my  little  lecture  and  the  playing  of  the 
flute  quartet  had  the  effect  of  kindling 
the  fires  of  your  enthusiasm  for  the  flute. 
To  attempt  the  study  of  this  difficult 
instrument  without  professional  assist¬ 
ance  is  apt  to  be  most  discouraging.  No 
doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
there  is  an  artist  flutist  and  instructor 
in  your  neighboring  city  of  Madison.  If 
you  will  take  your  troubles  to  Miss 
Jeanne  Le  Fevre,  308  West  Wilson  Street, 
I  am  sure  that  your  determination  to 


The  "magic’*  of  its 
smoodi,  even,  key- 
action. ..itt  clarity 
and  fiillnen  of  tone 
..ittinttantunerrii^tesponae  in  die 
AjfhntW  lower  regiatcis . . .  all  awaken 
1  ptofeaMonal  and  amateur  alike  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  bet  of  die  keen 
pleasure  and  ladafKtioo  of  playing  a 
matter  instrument  like  this  Grettch. 

More  amazing  sdU,  is  the  price. 
InttraA  of  the  ^200  usually  asked  (or 
ardst-flutes  of  truly  profissional  cali¬ 
bre,  GRETSCH  MADE-IN-U.S.  A  FUITES 
cost  only  ^7;  to  ^...incomparably 
the  finest  flutes  made  in  America 
today,  at  anyvdiete  near  the  price. 

For  hiU  description  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  (without  obligation)  write  on  a 
penny  postcard,  "Send  me  your  FREE 
FLUTE  catalogue,”  sign  your  name 
and  address. 


GRETSCH  also  offers  SUPER  VALUES 
m  Cauart,  Saxofioaes,  Trtimfett,  Trom- 
bates,  AtcotSoas.  Seed  fa  FREE  cata- 
lotfie.  Mettdoti  astryment. 


FRED.  GRETSCH 

MFC.  CO. 

Musical  Instrument  Makers  Since  1883 

529  S  Wabash  Ave  .  Chicago.  M  /A 
60  Btoadway,  Biooltlyn,  New  Yotk 
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HE  PLAYED  FOR  90,000  PEOPLE 


AND  WON  FIRST  PLACE 

WITH  HIS  “AQO” 


SOLDIERS'  R«ld  in  Chicago— pncknd  with  90,000  poopio  who  hovo  com# 
from  for  and  wida  to  saa  and  hoar  tha  groat  Chicagoland  Music 
FostivaL  Boy— who  wouldn't  ba  norvous  playing  •  comot  solo  for  a 
crowd  Ilka  that?  But  Johannas  Rasmussan  gava  such  a  magnificant  par- 
formanco,  that  ha  was  givan  first  honors.  Mr.  Rasmussan  now  of  tha  Uni- 
varsHy  of  Illinois,  plays  ona  of  tha  now  Buoschar  "400"  modal  Comots. 

Ha  writes:  "I  have  found  my  now  Buoschar  '400'  to  ba  the  aasiast  playing 
of  any  Comat  I  hava  avar  playad.  It  is  by  far  tha  aasiast  blowing  of 
any  I  hava  avor  triad,  and  its  fast  valvo  action  is  a  marvoL  It  is  a  ptoasuro 
to  play  this  Instrumant." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Rasmussan.  Wo  baliova  your  sincara  and  enthusiastic  stato- 
mont  will  influanco  many  other  musicians,  aniious  for  fama  and  fortune 
in  music,  to  try  a  now  Buoschar  modal  and  loam  for  thomsalvos  how  much 
bettor  they  will  play  with  a  Buoschar.  Esclusiva  faaturos  such  as  Micromastar 
vohros,  Acousto  Ball  and  many  others  make  tha  new  Buaschar  instruments 
easier  playing  and  better  than  evarl  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  the 
instruments  of  the  ChampiensI 

Send  for  FREE  Magazine 

The  newest  True  Tone  Journal  is  Just  Out.  Read  about 
"Why  Guy  Lombardo  Never  Refuses  A  Remest,"  "The 
Mon  Who  Played  For  A  Elng,"  and  many  other  feotures. 

Just  send  a  postal  cord — today!  Mention  instrument 
you  ploy.  Omy  a  limited  edition. 

Rllf  ^PHfR 

U  U  L  0  U  II  L  II  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


play  the  flute  will  receive  (rent  Impetua. 
Pleaae  do  that  and  let  me  hear  from 
you  acain. 

Queation;  What  la  meant  by  Frullate 
flncerlnc?  Also  what  is  meant  by  Flut* 
tertonsulnc?  Also  Td  like  to  know  how 
to  linger  the  second  CS  above  the  staff. — 
J.  C.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Anoicor:  Frullate  Uncering  no  doubt 
has  to  do  with  false  or  auxiliary  Anser¬ 
ine.  Fluttertonsuins  means  to  let  the 
tonsue  flutter  instead  of  using  It  in  the 
normal  manner  when  breaking  a  single 
tone  into  minute  sections.  That  is  to 
say,  one  should  trill  with  his  tongue  while 
producing  a  single  tone.  It  seems  that 
girls  are  a  bit  more  apt  at  this  kind  of 
tongulng  than  are  the  boys.  No  doubt 
you  have  heard  girls  trill  with  their 
tongue  while  uttering  a  very  highly 
pitched  tone  with  their  voice.  If  you 
can  do  that  little  stunt  on  your  flute, 
like  they  do  it  with  the  aid  of  their  voice, 
then  you  can  Fluttertongue.  There  are 
many  compositions  that  request  this  sort 
of  freak  tongulng.  Finger  the  C  sharp 
In  alt  with  2  left,  1  right.  Some  flutes 
call  for  4  right  on  the  low  C  in  addition. 

Question :  Have  enjoyed  your  very 
clear  and  excellent  articles  on  "Flute 
Harmonics"  and  have  had  occasion  to  use 
them  on  my  advanced  students.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  hear  from  you  on  the 
subject  of  Starting  Beginners  on  the 
Flute? — B.  B.,  MonticeUo,  Jfinn. 

Answer:  Thank  you  for  such  a  nice 
long  letter.  Some  time  soon  I  shall  abide 
by  your  suggestion  and  run  a  series  of 
articles  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
which  will  be  headed  "Starting  Beginners 
on  the  Flute”.  That  is  of  course,  with 
the  permission  of  our  genial  editor,  Mr. 
Shepherd. 

Two  flne  letters  have,  been  received 
from  Messrs.  Cliff  Drescher,  Houston, 
Texas  and  John  Tellaisha,  Elko,  Nevada, 
praising  this  column  very  highly.  Both 
of  these  men  stand  ace  high  in  their 
profession  as  teachers,  and  it  is  most 
encouraging  to  hear  from  them. 

Professor  Henry  Restorff,  flutist,  com¬ 
poser  and  director  par  excellence,  whom 
most  of  the  readers  of  this  column  know 
very  well,  has  written  me  an  Interesting 
long  letter.  Professor  Restorff  is  on  a  va¬ 
cation,  having  driven  from  here  to  New 
York,  south  to  Florida  and  on  to  New 
Orleans.  He  has  said  in  part,  "I  have 
been  surprised  to  And  that  The  SCHOOL, 
MUSICIAN  and  your  column  are  so  popu¬ 
lar  every  place  I  go.  In  fact  all  the 
columns  that  have  to  do  with  helping 
teachers  and  students  with  their  instru¬ 
ment  problems  are  appreciated,  possibly 
more  than  any  of  you  realise". 


The  School  Dcmce  Bond 

Subject  Is  Ablcoe 

{Continued  from  page  11) 
other  type  of  maeic  that  brings  so 
much  joy  to  the  American  public? 

My  experience  with  students  has 
been  that  those  who  can  read  and  play 
modem  dance  music  (I  don’t  mean 
mess  it)  can  read  and  play  any  other 
music  equally  well,  if  not  better.  After 
reading  Mr.  Howard's  article,  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  students  have  been 
missiog  something.  I’m  going  to  give 
them  some  of  this  modem,  popular 
music. 


30 
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S«nd  quMtions  to  1666  Lindon  Stroot  Brooldyo.  N.  Y. 


In  my  November  column  of  The 
SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  I  requested  my 
readers  to  send  me  material  relative  to 
an  “Old  Timers”  coiumn.  The  flood  of 
anecdotes  and  pictures  has  exceeded  all 
my  expectations  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  next  Issue  will  And  this  coiumn 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  “Old  Timers”. 
In  anticipation  of  this  next  issue  I  am 
includins  a  picture  of  three  very  famous 
instrumentalists  of  the  Sousa  Band.  This 
picture  was  riven  me  by  my  very  rood 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  Heidelberr,  personnei 
manarer  of  the  Goldman  Band.  “How 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  can  identify  these  three  rreat 
artists?”  I  will  rive  you  their  names 
in  the  next  issue. 

QvL^ttion;  I  have  played  the  trumpet 
for  four  years.  At  home  I  am  always 
sure  of  playinr  a  hlrh  “C".  Yet  when 
playinr  a  solo  for  an  audience  I  become 
quite  nervous  (in  spite  of  beinr  weli  pre¬ 
pared)  and  I  can’t  hit  that  hirh  “C” 


Yet  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  in  q>ite 
of  all  the  information  available  on  how 
to  solve  your  problem,  much  has  been 
left  unsaid  and  much  will  bear  repetition. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  playinr  of  the 
cornet  and  trumpet  is  so  purely  physical 
that  it  has  resulted  in  the  undoinr  of 
many  a  soloist.  An  attack  of  “stare- 
frelrht”  or  of  “mlke-frlrht”  sometimes 
affects  the  muscles  of  the  tonrue  and 
embouchure  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
performer  no  lonrer  has  any  control  over 
the  purely  physical  fundamental  functions 
which  are  the  foundations  of  his  playinr 
ability.  The  mental  anruish  suffered  by 
the  performer  cannot  be  described.  Yet 
he  is  but  one  of  many  performers  who 
are  faced  with  the  same  problem.  Every 
soloist  at  some  time  or  another  has  found 
himself  under  rreat  nervous  tension. 
This  tension  invariably  varies  with  the 
individual.  I  have  heard  soloists  forret 
entire  passages  of  their  solos  and  I  have 
heard  them  improvise  cadensas  when  the 
orirlnal  had  been  completely  forrotten 


Guess  Who 


Start  Your  Classes  With 

The  Original 

SAXETTE 

NOW  ONLY  *2— 

Now  yon  eaa  ret  the  orirlnal  and 
only  Sazette,  nationally  aefcnowl- 
edged,  by  muHle  edaeators,  the 
Bnest  pre-band  Instrument  ever 
dcsirned,  at  the  new  lew  pries, 

r«.o«. 

Desimed  and  perfected  as  a 
talent  seont  and  mnsleal  fenada- 
tlen  for  yonnr  beglaners,  the 
gazette  sivee  the  chud  performer 
the  eomplete  satistaetlon  of  play- 
Inc  a  standard  lastmment. 

Saxette  Method,  25c 


The  Sazette  Method  of  Instme- 
tion,  musteally  eorreet  In  every 
detail.  Is  fun  from  the  start,  as- 
sureo  rapid  prorress,  eliminates 
misfits,  and  already  has  been 
the  startlar  basis  a< 

finest  bands 
and  lastra- 

mental  solo-  / 

lots  in  our 

schools. 

FREE  Tryout 

Send  for  Trial  Sample 

To  prove  this  we  wiU  gladly 
send  a  new  Instrument  and  In¬ 
struction  book,  “The  Saxette 
Method,”  to  any  mnsie  super¬ 
visor,  for  IS  days’  free  tryout. 
nUs  Is  the  only  way  you  ean  i 
really  see  the  simpUelty,  the  / 
beauty,  and  the  fundamental  / 
certainty  of  this  method.  / 

Bkidorsed  by  leaders  / 
everywhere.  Sold  direct  / 
to  schools.  Special  dis- 
counts  in  quantities. 


Solos,  with  Plano  Part 

A  new  portfolio  of  Saxette  tolot,  with 
piano  accompaniment  has  just  heen 
issued.  Solos,  25c;  piano  parts,  50c. 
Make  a  hig  feature  of  these  heantifnl 
solos  at  your  next  Saxette  concert. 


Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisors, 
write  at  once  for  fuli  information  and 
a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  lilustrated 
book,  “The  Game  of  Music  Building.” 
Send  today. 


i^axette  ^  Delaware,  Ohio 


These  three  gentlemen  were  once  the  famous  comet  trio  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
John  Philip  house's  band.  Can  you  identify  them?  Betche  can't.  Check  up  on 
your  conclusions  in  the  nest  issue. 


when  it  occurs  In  the  solo.  Thia  always 
spoils  my  performances  and  I  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  stage  where  I  try  to  avoid 
playing  solos  whenever  possible.  I  resJ- 
ise  that  this  is  most  harmful  to  my 
career  and  I  must  find  a  remedy  if  I 
am  to  continue  my  studiea  What  solu¬ 
tion  would  you  suggest? — B.  L.,  Roche»- 
ter,  N.  T. 

Ansioer;  I  have  dealt  with  your  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  June,  1919,  and  the  November, 
1999,  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


through  sheer  nerves.  I  have  known  of 
cases  where  an  Individual,  capable  of 
playing  a  good  “E”  above  high  “C”  was 
unable  to  play  any  higher  than  a  “G" 
above  the  staff  when  playing  in  public. 
Yet  experience  has  shown  me  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  problem  can 
be  faced  and  conquered.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  Is  always  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  tension  In  performance 
which  is  wholly  desirable.  This  tension 
is  natural  and  serves  to  keep  the  per- 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

You  can  be  outstanding  In  your  work 
when  yon  use  the  bast  reeds  you  can  get. 
Use  tlw  “Wslee"  oboe  reeds,  none  better. 
Fine  repairing  and  overbanling. 

AIiimM)  A.  WALES  119  ladlaaa  Ave. 
Piwvldeaee,  K.  L 
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DR.  JOHN  W.  DODD«  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Freeport,  L.  I.,  writes; 


"Our  Hammond  is 
used  almost  every 
period  in  the  day!” 


“We  use  it  for  assembly  periods 
regularly,”  writes  Dr.  Dodd,  “and 
for  special  evening  events  and  spe¬ 
cial  programs.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  taking 
lessons  on  the  organ.  li  is  used  al¬ 
most  every  period  of  the  day.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  being  u^  dur¬ 
ing  the  summo-  months  by  r^ular 
soiedule.  There  have  bem  no  re¬ 
pairs  necessary  and  no  diarges  for 
upkeep.  I  am  pleased  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever." 


In  the  many  schools  and  colleges 
which  now  possess  Hammonds,  the 
many-sided  usefulness  of  this  re- 
marlbible  instrument  is  a  matter 
of  constant  congratulation  for  the 
school  boards  which  have  made 
the  purchase  possible.  Unlike  many 
investments  for  school  equipment, 
the  acquisition  of  a  Hammond  pro¬ 
vides  a  {Measurable  cultural  asset 
to  the  u'Ao/ecommuniVy.  Learn  more 
about  the  Hammond  Orsan,  either 
from  your  nearest  dealer  or  by 
sending  in  the  coupon  below. 


Th«  Hammond  fits  in  a  four-foot  squorn,  it 
roady  to  play  vrlwn  connoctad  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  oioctric  outlat.  It  is  aatify  porfabf* . . . 
can  b*  tomporarily  movad  to  otlwr  buSd- 
inat  or  avon  utod  outdoorsl  Its  glorious 
fonas  ara  odmirod  by  ominont  mutkiant. 

»1250  “izi:"- 


HAMMOND  ORGAN 


Hammond  Instrument  Co.,  2979  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 
Please  send  me  full  information  about  the  Hammond  Orton,  including  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  feature,  REVERBERATION  CONTROL. 


former  "on  taU  toes”.  I  am  listing  a  few 
simple  rules  which  1  give  all  my  private 
pupils  which  I  am  sure  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  solution  of  your  prob¬ 
lem. 

1.  Never  play  a  aolo  that  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  mastered  from  both  a  tech¬ 
nical  and  interpretive  angle. 

2.  Always  memorize  your  aolo.  You 
never  “know”  a  solo  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  memorised. 

3.  Remember  that  your  audience 
wishes  to  enjoy  your  performance. 
you  should  enjoy  playing  for  your 
audience. 

4.  Do  as  well  as  possible  at  the  time 
of  performance.  Don’t  feel  badly 
if  you  should  miss  a  note.  Resolve 
to  do  better  next  time. 

5.  Stand  quietly  during  your  "tutti” 
strains.  Do  not  move  around  or 
fidget  with  your  instrument. 

6.  Look  pleasant  t  Remember  that 
making  an  effort  to  appear  at  ease 
invariably  results  in  your  being  at 
ease. 

Question:  I  am  contemplating  using 
an  instrument  (a  comet)  that  has  been 
used  previously  by  a  friend  of  mine. 
However,  I  have  been  told  that  due  to 
incorrect  playing  the  Instrument  has  been 
blown  out  of  tune.  What  can  be  done  to 
correct  this  defect? — K.  L.,  Lynbrook, 
L.  /. 

Answer;  I  can  best  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  quoting  from  Vincent  Bach's 
valuable  little  book,  “The  Art  of  Trumpet 
Playing”.  Mr.  Bach  says:  “A  brass  in¬ 
strument  cannot  be  forced  out  of  tune! 
The  entire  tuning  of  the  open  notes 
depends  on  the  proportions  of  the  inside 
bore.  If  a  player  discovers  that  his 
instrument  'becomes'  out  of  tune  he  is 
either  mistaken  and  the  instrument  was 
always  out  of  tune  or  it  is  clogged  up 
inside.  The  latter  condition  will  to  a 
certain  extent  affect  the  tuning.  A  thor¬ 
ough  cleansing  will  restore  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  the  playing  qualities  it  originally 
had.-  The  idea  of  some  musicians  that 
‘the  instrument  was  blown  out  of  tune' 
is  ridiculous.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  blow 
into  tune  an  instrument  which  was 
faultily  constructed  from  a  tuning  stand¬ 
point.  Some  players  have  claimed  that 
they  did  correct  faulty  tuning  by  per¬ 
sistently  forcing  into  the  instrument  the 
correct  tones ;  however,  they  are  in  error 
as  they  only  acquired  the  habit  of  de¬ 
forming  their  embouchure  by  forcing 
certain  notes  up  or  down  and  by  habit 
became  so  used  to  such  artificial  expe¬ 
dients  that  it  became  natural  to  play  that 
particular  instrument  in  tune.  In  other 
words,  they  did  not  'blow  in'  their  instru¬ 
ment  but  their  lips  and  if  another  com¬ 
petent  performer  played  upon  that  instru¬ 
ment  he  would  find  it  Just  as  much  out 
of  tune  as  it  was  originally.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  results  of  such  embouchure 
deformation  is  that  the  player  will 
invariably  force  certain  notes  out  of  tune 
on  even  the  most  perfect  instrument.  Of 
course,  a  certain  amount  of  practicing 
will  restore  the  embouchure.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  many  players  cannot 
Judge  a  new  Instrument  correctly  upon 
first  trial.  Some  will  comprehend  the 
qualities  of  a  new  instrument  in  one  day's 
trial,  others,  not  for  months;  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  trained  musi¬ 
cian  will  be  able  to  give  a  fair  Judgment 
after  a  trial  of  approximately  five  days.” 


Tou  really  publish  a  fine  magaxine.  It 
ought  to  be  on  the  required  reading  list 
of  college  training  classes. — Harold  Oreen, 
Band  Director,  Christopher  Grade  Band, 
Christopher,  Illinois. 
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youk,  jAOJnJboML 
QunaiionA  dnAwaksut 

Wm.  F.  Raymond,  14th  InL,  Ft  Doris.  C.  Z. 


Quettion;  I  have  a  boy  on  trombone 
who  haa  a  dead,  muffled  tone  something 
similar  to  the  effect  produced  when  a 
rag  is  lodged  in  the  instrument.  How  or 
what  shall  I  do  to  remedy  this?  Dia¬ 
phragm? —  A..  F.  Fahrer,  Neva  Salem, 
N.  D. 

Anawer:  This  problem  is  really  a  stick¬ 
ler.  It  is  such  a  difficult  thing  to  diag¬ 
nose  trouble  by  mall  that  I  hesitate  to 
attempt  to  offer  a  remedy ;  and  even 
when  I  do  feel  that  I  can  advise  you, 
there  is  always  a  doubt  that  I  have  hit 
the  problem  squarely. 

I  believe,  however,  that  your  case  is 
similar  to  one  that  I  have  Just  succeeded 
in  remedying.  I  have  a  young  trombone 
pupil  who,  a  few  months  ago  when  I 
took  him  over,  produced  a  tone  which 
was  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  "moo"  of 
a  sick  cow.  He  had  been  teaching  him¬ 
self  and  the  results  were  terrifying ! 

I  discovered  immediately,  however, 
that  the  young  fellow  was  using  the 
wrong  formation  of  the  lips.  Of  course 
he  didn’t  know  anything  about  an  open 
throat  or  any  other  important  funda¬ 
mental,  nor  did  I  attempt  to  explain  any¬ 
thing  about  the  diaphragm.  Incidentally, 

I  don’t  bother  any  more  trying  to  explain 
or  develop  the  breathing  apparatus  until 
the  pupil  has  reached  the  stage  that  you 
in  high  school  call  “advanced”.  It’s  a 
waste  of  time  to  throw  everything  at  him 
at  once ;  so  I  Just  concentrate  on  the 
more  simple  fundamentals  until  he  is 
able  to  do  such  things  without  thinking 
about  them. 

To  this  particular  pupil  I  gave  the  lip 
slurring  exercise  that  I  presented  in  the 
Sept,  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
You  know,  the  lip  slur  from  Ab  to  C.  I 
made  him  practice  in  front  of  a  mirror, 
watching  intently  that  he  made  NO  FA¬ 
CIAL  MOVEMEINT  when  he  produced 
the  slur.  Now,  do  you  know  that  if  you 
produce  the  exercise  without  facial  move¬ 
ment  that  you  HAVE  to  use  the  semi- 
non-pressure  lip  formation?  It  is  true; 
and  that  is  why  I  made  bold  to  say  that 
it  was  the  most  important  exercise  in  my 
repertoire.  In  producing  this  exercise 
without  facial  movement  one  has  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  the  power  of  the  lips  in  the 
CENTER  of  the  Ups  where  nature  placed 
such  power.  With  the  proper  lip  forma¬ 
tion  one  automatically  develops  an  open 
throat,  and  an  open  throat  prevents  a 
nasal  or  cow-like  tone.  ’The  diaphragm 
does  its  work  naturally  when  the  throat 
is  open  and  the  tongue  is  cupped  and  its 
tip  held  closely  to  the  edge  of  the  upper 
teeth. 

At  present  I  have  fourteen  individual 
pupils  on  brass  and  all  are  in  school. 
With  these  children  I  feel  that  I  am 
working  in  a  human  laboratory  weigh¬ 
ing  different  psychological  elements  to 
discover  their  value  in  approaching  the 
child  mind.  It  is  strange  that  one  peda¬ 
gogical  idea  which  may  be  used  with 
profit  with  one  child  will  be  totally  vague 
with  another  child. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  by  which 
we  are  to  teach  children:  and  I  never 
offer  advice  or  antidotes  in  this  column 


without  the  fervent  thought :  “1  hope  it 
works". 

Question:  I  suppose  you  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  this  letter  is  from  a 
double  Bb  Bass  player,  but  I  thought  you 
might  be  able  to  help  me.  When  I  play 
quarter  or  eighth  notes  my  mouth  moves 
about  too  much,  which  isn’t  necessary. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  play  fast 
tonguing  without  so  much  movement  of 
my  mouth. — Eugene  Krpsiak,  Pulaski, 
Wis. 

Answer:  No,  Eugene,  I’m  not  at  all 
surprised  to  get  a  letter  from  a  Bass 
player.  Do  you  know,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  Bass  drummer  who  wanted  to 
know  how  hard  to  hit  the  drum  for 
pianissimo.  I  also  had  a  letter  from  a 
young  lady  who  wanted  to  know  what 
sort  of  dress  to  wear  for  her  trombone 
recital.  If  there’s  one  thing  that  I’m 
totally  ignorant  of  it’s  woman’s  dress; 
but  I  do  know  a  little  about  the  cup 
mouthpieces;  so  your  problem  isn’t  in 
the  wrong  alley. 

You’ve  no  doubt  seen  boxing  matches 
in  which  the  fighters  made  violent  swings 
commonly  called  “haymakers”.  You 
know,  the  kind  of  swing  which  starts 
away  behind  the  body  and  makes  a  wide 
arc  like  the  arm  of  a  windmill  and  then 
misses  the  opponent  because  the  opponent 
saw  the  swing  coming  a  mile  away?  Well, 
that’s  Just  what  you’re  doing  with  your 
tongue.  You  are  making  “haymaker"  Jabs 
at  the  tone;  and  I’ll  bet  your  Adam’s 
apple  bobs  up  and  down  in  hysterical 
confusion ! 

I  want  you  to  read  carefully  the  Sept, 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
also  the  advice  given  to  the  above  trom¬ 
bonist,  and  practice  the  exercise  men¬ 
tioned.  Keep  the  tip  of  your  tong;ue 
cupped  and  near  the  edge  of  the  upper 
teeth.  In  your  case  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
may  protrude  slightly  between  the  teeth, 
but  at  least  keep  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
forward  and  don’t  use  the  entire  tongue 
in  your  attacks.  The  faster  the  notes, 
the  shorter  the  stroke  of  the  tongue. 

Today  I  received  by  air  mail  a  letter 
which  stirred  me  deeply.  ’The  letter  is 
from  Mr.  Walter  E.  Rush,  leader  of  the 
Alzafar  Temple  Band  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Mr.  Rush  says  that  he  is  an  “old 
timer” ;  and  he  is  certainly  Justified  in 
his  contention.  He  studied  cornet  with 
Jules  Levy  in  1897.  He  now  has  a  studio 
in  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Rush  says  in  part : 

“I  first  met  you  in  the  Sept.  ’38  issue 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  I  am 
sure  you  handed  out  about  the  most  im¬ 
portant  suggestions  ever  made  in  tone 
production  in  cup  mouthpiece  playing. 
Even  at  my  age — following  your  advice — 
I  am  playing  much  easier  than  ever 
before.  In  my  studios  I  keep  a  small 
tobacco  sack  (filled  with  cotton)  and  at 
almost  every  lesson  with  both  beginners 
and  advanced  pupils  I  show  them  how 
the  sack  closes  up  when  I  pull  both 
strings,  and  at  the  same  time  when  we 
put  our  lips  to  the  mouthpiece  instead 
of  pulling  the  comers  of  the  mouth  back 
toward  the  ears  we  merely  BITE  the 
lips  together  with  the  pinching  muscles 


In  Far  Away 
Palestine — 


Y  rs — WMi  fir  >wtT  PalMtln*  mnit  lu 

^  “•wint’’ — ud  naturalbr  the  preferaoce  la  for 
Inatnimenti  froai  America,  the  birth-place  of  lire, 
Tlbraot  dance  muilc. 

T.  TakuboeakT.  who  directs  the  destinies  of  the 
“Gay  gwlntera."  Is  a  sllp-hom  man — and  it  Is 
the  York  Model  146  for  him — now  on  bis  tecond 
York — and  when  he  meets  Gabriel,  we  are  sure 
he  win  stIU  be  playlnc  a  York,  for  at  he  says. 
"York  builds  the  only  Trombone  on  which  I  feel 
sure  of  myself  under  any  and  all  eondltlont — the 
performer  who  owns  a  York  la  nerer  let  down." 
You.  too.  will  And  the  nerer-let-you-down  feature 
of  York  a  real  comfortlns  aaaet.  Many,  many 
areat  Trombonists  swear  by  the  York  Model  116 
— and  to  will  you.  Write  today  for  Catalotne. 
free  trial  offer,  and  name  of  nearest  York  dealer. 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  6000  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
Sinct  im 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


14  FAMILIAR 
CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 

Arranged  for 

String  Ensemble 
and  Piano 

By 

ELIZABETH  FYFFE 

Violin  I  Violin  II 

Violin  III  (Viols  subitituts) 

Viola  Cello 

Spscial  Violin  Obbligato  (3rd  Pot.) 

Piano  (With  Melody  Cue  Staff) 

These  arrangements  are  for  large  or  small 
gioups  of  strings  for  Christmas  concert 
playing,  or  to  accompany  the  singing  of 
these  careds,  either  in  unison,  or  in  iiarts. 
Text  is  printed  over  each  part. 

Strings  tmd  Piauio  (Complete),  gl.Sa 
Strings,  tOe  each  Plano.  40e 


Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

Theodore  Presser  Co,,  Distributors 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SCAKS  ROIAUCK  AND  CO. 

-  CHICAGO 

PHII  AOIIPHIA 
BOSTON 
KANSAS  city 
Minneapolis 

ATLANTA 
MEMPHIS 
DALLAS 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANCELCS 


'LTKRB  ar«  aariaca  you  caa’t  •ffovd  to  miaa  actual 
Sean  aaeiaca  of  3S  X  oa  the  ooat  of  muaical  iaatru- 
menta  and  auppUca.  For  atudcnta  thia  mcana  money 
aaeed  for  mcne  leaaooa,  or  needed  aoeeaaoriea,  or  per- 
hape  nifty  new  uniforma  for  the  outfit.  For  band  di- 
rectora  it  meana  money  for  more  inatnimenta— bigger 
banda— a  better  ahoari^l  For  teacfaera  it  meana  more 
atudanta,  a  arider  community  intareat  in  muaic,  more 
laaaona,  richer  dividandal 

Moat  important  of  aO— rheea  henafita  are  youra 
without  aacriSoind  an  ounce  of  quaiity.  There'a  no 
let'.donm  ftom  the  thrill  of  playiitg  a  Bnc  muaical  iaatru- 
ment  ...  for  Saan  inetrumeota  march  the  heat  by 
actual  teat  ami  you  aava  3SX-  Renrember,  too.  you 
can  alaraya  buy  on  Sean  Conaaniant  Baay  Payment 
Plan  on  orden  of  $10  or  more. 

Before  you  buy  .  .  .  aee  the  Muaical  Inatrument 
Section  of  the  big,  new  Seara-Roebuck  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalog.  If  you  haaen't  our  catalog,  aend  today  for  the 
muaical  inatrument  book.  We  arill  forarard  it  promptly. 
Addreaa  Sean,  Roebuck  and  Co.  at  our  naanat  mail 
order  houae.  aa  ahoam  below  at  left. 


MASS,  lOnifCK  AND  CD. 

Send  me  your  apociol  maate  hook  SM5490. 

I  ow  o — S<vdeni,_Samfl  01rKtor_Tn«riwr.  CWck  nno. 
niAtl  WWf  MAmtIND  ASBSnS  PIAMV 


jflute  Pour  Ctirisitmasi  Carolsi 

ON  A 

Superb  Haynes  Silver  Flute 

Music  and  Christinas  have 
walked  hand  in  hand  since 
angel  voices  filled  Heaven  and 
earth  with  song  that  first  blessed 
Christinas  eve. 

Haynes  handmade  sterling  silver  flutes 
are  used  in  all  the  hest  orchestras.  WM.  S.  HAYNES 

Foniidnr 

Catalog  on  request.  WM.  «>• 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


RENEW  YOUR 

INSTRUMENT ! 

Hava  yaur  instrumant  rabuilt— 
now  aa  aur  guarantaa  af  eamplats 
satisfaatian.  Evary  iastruaiaat  ra- 

tifiaato.  Saayaardaalartadayl  Suggai 

2M1  MDUNA  AVL  AMERICAN  PtA 

it  that  basaad  yaur  iaatru maat  ta  us. 

iTlNG  A  MFG.  CO.  Chicago,  ill 

much  In  the  name  manner  aa  the  mouth 
of  the  aack  when  tightly  cloaed  by  the 
atring.  The  young  player  aoon  geta  the 
Idea,  and  practically  all  my  puplla  are 
getUng  along  Sne.  I  particularly  notice 
the  gain  In  endurance  and  range  in  the 
upper  reglater.” 

I  wiah  I  could  give  you  all  of  Mr. 
Ruah’a  letter  but  qmce  doean’t  permit; 
but  the  grand  old  gentleman,  thinking 
only  of  you  children,  concludea  with  thla ; 

*T  am  aure  you  have  little  time  to 
write  to  the  ‘old  timera',  ao  devote  your 
correapondence  to  the  young  boya  and 
glrla." 

What  greater  incentive  could  one  have 
in  thla  work  than  the  approbation  of  that 
rapidly  dimlniahing  “old  guard”? 


Sight ~ Reading  It  New 

Order  of  Thit  Clinic 

Pekin,  ni. — "Read  ’em  at  sight”  was 
the  plan  of  the  Taiewell  County  Insti¬ 
tute  Music  Teachers’  clinic  held  here 
November  7.  186  high  school  musi¬ 

cians  swung  into  their  manuscripts 
without  previous  preparation,  under 
the  direction  of  B.  B.  Wyman  of 
Urbana,  and  E.  Carl  Lundgren  of 
Springfield  took  the  All-County  mixed 
chorus  on  the  same  terms. 

’’Class  B  and  C  music  was  sightread 
and  very  well  done,”  according  to  Fred 
Meinnis,  president  of  the  association. 
Moat  all  the  bands  are  of  Classes  CC 
and  C. 

Due  to  the  predominance  of  clarinet, 
saxophone,  cornet,  trombone,  and 
sousaphone  players  in  the  various 
county  bands,  and  the  desire  to  keep  a 
decent  Instrumental  balance,  players  on 
these  instruments  were  changed  at  in¬ 
termission,  making  the  educational 
and  inspirational  features  available  to 
a  larger  number  of  students. 

Maurice  Russell,  of  Washington, 
Illinois,  had  charge  of  the  vocal  clinic 
and  Fred  MeInnis  of  Delavan,  the  band 


Help  Dedicate  BnUding 

Duhuque,  la. — The  senior  high  school 
band  here  under  the  direction  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Dl  Telia  recently  was  featured  on 
the  dedication  program  of  the  new  $7S,- 
000  municipal  building  erected  at  Qut- 
tenberg. 

Among  the  special  numbers  performed 
were  “Rampage  of  the  Old  Oray  Mare", 
a  lyrical  skit  by  King  Stacy,  which  In¬ 
cluded  two  comet  solos;  Charles  Belster- 
ling’s  “March  of  the  Steel  Men,"  "Echo 
Walts”,  "Deep  Purple”,  “Star  Dust”, 
“The  World  Is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise” 
and  Sousa’s  march,  “Semper  Fideles”. 


It 

It 

Wcuumlin,  SdwoL  o§,  WoodwinddL, 

Conducted  by  Clarence  Warmelin,  Clarinet 

Roy  Knouu,  Huto;  Gilbort  Booroma,  Oboo;  Doll  Rol^s,  Bottoon;  Volly  Dofaut,  Swing. 
AddrtM  WarmeUn  School  of  Woodtoindc,  Suite  >12,  Kimball  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Question:  I  am  now  play  Inc  an  alto 
clarinet  Before  this  I  played  Bb  clari¬ 
net  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  cet  the 
notes  above  high  C.  Are  you  supposed 
to  use  the  recular  flncerinc  up  there  or 
special  flncerlnc?  Please  let  me  know. — 

8.  V.,  Orand  Rapid*,  Mich. 

Anetaer:  The  flnserincs  above  high  C 
two  ledeer  lines  above  the  staff  are  the 
same  as  the  Bb  clarinet  flnserlncs  with 
the  exception  that  you  close  the  top  tone 
hole  with  the  Index  Oncer  of  the  left 
hand.  It  Is  not  a  cood  policy  to  use  that 
reclster  of  the  alto  clarinet  very  often 
as  it  Is  foreicn  to  the  character  of  the 
Instrument  It  is  true  that  many  band 
parts  for  the  alto  clarinet  call  for  the 
performer  to  play  In  the  extreme  upper 
reclster ;  nevertheless  In  a  cood  many 
cases  It  Is  wise  to  play  the  part  an  oc¬ 
tave  lower.  I  would  advise  you  to  con¬ 
sult  your  bandmaster  In  this  recard. 

Queetion:  We  have  formed  a  clarinet 
quartet  (2  Bb  clarinets,  1  alto  and  1 
bass)  and  are  havlnc  a  lot  of  trouble 
tuninc  up.  Sometimes  a  couple  of  us 
have  to  pull  out  a  whole  lot,  then  some 
of  the  other  notes  are  flat.  We  are  tun¬ 
inc  to  concert  Bb.  What  can  we  do? — 
L.  B.,  Chicago,  III 

Answer;  It  is  quite  natural  that  when 
you  pull  the  barrel  Joints  of  your  clari¬ 
nets  too  far  you  are  coinc  to  throw  other 
parts  of  your  instrument,  particularly 
the  throat  tones,  out  of  tune.  The  best 
thine  to  do  under  the  circumstances  Is 
to  select  two  different  notes  In  different 
recisters  and  make  a  compromise  in  the 
intonation  between  the  two  notea  In 
other  words  neither  note  may  be  exactly 
In  tune  but  close  enouch  so  that  the 
clarinet  in  ceneral  is  better  in  tune.  Then 
It  is  up  to  you  to  listen  more  and  play 
the  instruments  In  tune.  That  is  the  most 
Important  factor.  In  makinc  the  above 
statements  I  am  takinc  it  for  cranted 
that  the  Instruments  are  In  cood  condi¬ 
tion  and  that  all  the  members  of  the 
quartet  have  the  correct  embouchurea 

Roy  Knsuu,  Fluie 

Queetion:  What  is  the  advantace  of  the 
Prench  model  flutes  over  the  ones  with 
closed  holes? — Jf.  A.,  Kalamaeoo,  Mich. 

Answer;  The  open  hole  flute  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Some 
of  the  advantaces  claimed  are:  the  free 
emission  of  tone  on  account  of  the 
creater  ventace ;  the  ease  of  favoring 
certain  tones  by  uncoverinc  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  hole  by  an  almost  Impercept¬ 
ible  rollinc  motion  of  the  Anger ;  and  im¬ 
proved  technique  resulting  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  holding  the  instrument  in 
proper  position  In  order  to  cover  the  tone 
holes  properly.  The  leading  flutists  are 
about  equally  divided  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  open  or  the  closed 
holes. 

Queetion:  In  an  Emil  Medicus  Bohm 
flute  tutor  I  saw  at  our  library,  the  trill 
chart  showed  the  trill  P  to  O  in  altisslmo 
to  be  Angered  by  holding  P  as  always 
and  trilling  with  thumb  and  first  finger 
of  left  hand.  I  had  always  done  it  only 
with  the  thumb.  Is  it  advisable  to 
change? 

Also  could  you  please  tell  me  If  a 


wooden  piccolo  in  C  has  any  advantage 
over  a  metal  one? 

Sincere  thanks  for  the  help  I  have  Just 
received  to  my  last  query. — J.  C.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Answer;  The  trill  P  to  G  In  altisslmo 
is  not  a  good  trill  with  the  thumb  alone, 
although  it  Is  the  trill  used  by  a  great 
nrutny  flutlsta  Any  effort  to  Improve 
this  trill  is  commendable.  Some  trill 
with  the  first  linger  of  the  right  hand 
Just  the  same  as  the  P  to  O  one  octave 
lower  and  force  the  tone  higher — this 
gives  a  harmonic  trill.  Trilling  with  the 
thumb  and  first  linger  of  the  left  hand 
Is  not  satisfactory  on  any  of  my  instru¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  it  does  not  respond  at 
all  in  pianissimo  or  piano  playing.  Por- 
tunately,  I  have  had  a  North  key  on  all 
my  instruments  for  the  past  twenty  years 
and  this  gives  a  very  satisfactory  trill. 

The  wooden  and  metal  piccolos  are  of 
equal  merit. 

Gilbert  Bcerems,  Oboe 

Qwestion;  When  I  play  oboe,  I  keep 
taking  breaths  and  seem  to  have  so  much 
air  in  my  lungs  sometimes,  I  feel  like 
I  am  going  to  burst.  Is  there  any  way 
I  can  overcome  this  problem? 

Answer;  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
orifice,  or  opening  of  the  small  end  of 
the  reed  tube,  so  little  breath  is  required 
for  the  production  of  tone  on  the  oboe 
that  a  large  surplus  accumulates  for 
which  other  means  of  escape  must  be  ] 
found  if  the  player  is  not  to  be  asphyxi¬ 
ated.  The  tendency  with  most  pupils  is 
to  take  breaths  too  often.  The  fact  that 
far  more  breath  is  being  taken  than  ex¬ 
panded  Is  overlooked  and  the  result  Is 
a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  distress.  If 
however.  Instead  of  taking  breath  at 
every  opportunity,  breath  be  allowed  to 
escape  after  some  phrases  and  to  be 
taken  only  after  others,  this  difllculty 
will  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent.  A 
good  deal  of  breath-holding  must  neces¬ 
sarily  take  place  in  playing  most  wind 
instruments  as  long  solo  passages  and  ex¬ 
tended  phrases  are  commonly  met  with 
and  are  often  very  exacting. 

Dell  Field,  Bsuoon 

Question;  What  lingering  can  I  use  to 
trill  from  P  to  G  above  the  Bass  cleff 
staff?— B.  a.,  Chicago. 

Answer;  This  is  a  difficult  trill  unless 
you  have  a  bassoon  with  key  19  (Pield’s 
Chart)  if  this  key  isn’t  on  your  bassoon 
the  trill  can  be  made  by  lingering  F  with 
the  second  and  third  lingers  of  left  hand 
and  first  and  second  fingers  of  right 
hand,  trilling  with  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  right  hand. 


Every  member  of  the  Pueblo  Central 
high  school  band  Is  very  Interested  in 
your  magasine  .  .  .  which  we  think  is  a 
very  good  magasine  for  all  students  in 
music.  —  Betty  Marie  Whitney,  Se&y, 
Ptieblo  Central  High  School  Band. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  every  future 
band  leader  should  be  familiar  with  this 
fine  Journal  that  you  are  publishing. 
May  continued  success  crown  your  every 
effort.  —  Harold  Bright,  Bx-Bandmaeter, 
Indiana  State  Teachere  College. 


»ycs  SIR!  you 

TAKE  IT  FROM 
ME,  THE  NEW 
PEDLERS  ARE 
THE  VERT  BEST 
CLARINETS  I'VE 
EVER  HAD  IN 
MV  SACK.'' 

/ 

•  Thiiks  for  the  orchids,  Uicio 
Salts,  lid  that  appliis'  also  to'thi 
Pedlir  Alto  aid  Bass  Glariiits,  Oboe, 

Fluti  aid  Piccolo.  Aid  vi’ve  got  a 
clever  catalog  folder  that  tells  the 
whole  tasciiatiig  story  of  the  Pedler 
Faiily  of '  Woodviids.  Free,  too. 
Seid  for  yoir  copy  today. 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

CUSTOMBUIIT  WOODWINDS 

DEPT.  1202  ELKHART,  IND. 
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More  and  more  you  hear  it — and  more 
and  more  musicians  are  proving  it  for 
themselves — ^“Holton’s  the  huy!” 

They  are  finding  that  Holton  quality  and 
performance  mean  easier  and  more  en> 
joyahle  playing  .  .  .  they  are  finding  that 
Holton  prices  mean  real  savings.  Little 
wonder  that  they  are  saying  “Holton’s 
the  Buy!”  Little  wonder,  too,  that  Hol¬ 
ton  sales  for  1939  show  such  tremendous 
gains  over  1938. 

FRANK  HOLTON  A  CO. 

im  H.  CHimeH  tr.  clkhomi.  Wisconsin 


The  finest  trumpet 
ever  made  by  Hol¬ 
ton  and,  we  honestly 
believe,  surpassed  by 
none  on  the  market 
today.  Try  this  sen¬ 
sationally  fine  instm- 
ment  for  real  play¬ 
ing  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment.  Prices 
start  as  low  as  $85.00 
WITH  CASE.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and 
the  name  of  your 
nearest  Holton 
dealer. 


VIBRATOR 

(R«S.  U.  S.  PaL  Ofl.) 

SAXOPHONE  D  V  V  n  C 
t  AND  CLARINET  El  V  9 


Made  of  the 
costliest  cane 
from  the 
worltTs  richest 
cane  fields! 


Only  CHIRON  VIBRATOR 
REEDS  have  the  patented  tone 
grooves  .  .  .  the  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  in  quality  and  performance! 


Picture  oi  ths 
cone  fields — also 
a  section  oi  the 
cone  stalk  ircm 
which  only  a  se¬ 
lected  portion 
will  be  cut  lor 
VDIATOl  WEEP 
moUng. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


233  West  42nd  St, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  strength  for  every  individual  need! 


Twirling  Class 

{^Continued  from  page  22) 

6.  Wrist  twirl  (left  hand) - 8  counts 


working  down 

7.  Figure  8  (left  hand) . 4  counts 

8.  Wrist  twirl  (left  hand) . 8  cotmts 

cartwheel  on  fourth  count 

9.  Cartwheel  . 7  counts 

Pass  around  back  on  eighth  count 

10.  Pass  Around  Back . 8  counts 

11.  Two  Hand  Spin . 8  counts 

12.  Reverse  Pass  Around  Back.. 8  counts 


Starting  this  month  I  am  going  to  give 
a  brief  biography  of  some  of  the  more 
important  persons  connected  with  baton 
twirling.  This  biography  will  be  en¬ 
titled  : 

Thumb  Nail  Sketches  of  Big  Names  in 
the  Baton  World.  Fred  W.  Miller,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  Ludwig  ft  Ludwig,  Inc., 
C?hicago,  Ill.  Helped  write  the  first  book 
ever  printed  on  the  subject  of  baton 
twirling.  Made  the  first  commercial 
batons  fifteen  years  ago.  Helped  revive 
the  art  of  baton  twirling  by  his  personal 
interest  in  it.  Prepared  some  of  the 
first  articles  on  the  subject  for  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Runs  the  field 
events  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  Music 
Festival  and  stages  the  world’s  largest 
baton  twirling  contest  each  year.  A  true 
friend  of  all  youngsters  in  the  art  of 
baton  twirling.  Has  helped  many  twirl- 
era  on  their  way  to  the  "top”.  I  am  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  list  and  am  tnankful  for  it. 
Next  Month — EMward  L.  Clark,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Question:  What  is  the  correct  method 
of  strutting?  I  have  seen  many  types 
but  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
what  is  the  standard  strut.  —  Boward 
Oreen,  Christopher,  III. 

Answer:  There  are  as  many  struts  as 
there  are  drum  majors.  These  are  di¬ 
vided  into  various  styles.  In  the  eastern 
states  a  certain  style  is  followed  or 
copied.  The  same  is  true  with  the  south¬ 
ern  states  and  so  forth.  The  feature 
that  is  often  forgotten  in  strutting  is, 
that  it  isn’t  how  high  the  strut  is,  but 
how  graceful  it  is.  To  strut,  one  doesn’t 
have  to  bend  so  far  back  that  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  position  of  a  contortionist, 
only  enough  so  as  to  have  a  graceful 
arch  in  the  back  remembering  to  keep 
the  head  pointed  a  little  higher  than 
normally  would  be  done.  Strutting  is 
only  an  exaggerated  walk.  So  when  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  how  to  strut,  first  walk 
up  and  down  the  football  field,  gradually 
raising  the  knees  higher  and  higher.  Re¬ 
member,  above  all,  to  keep  the  toes 
pointed  downward.  Don't  hold  the  body 
rigid,  allow  the  body  to  be  free.  I  even 
exaggerate  the  swing  of  my  shoulders. 
It  allows  more  gracefulness  to  fiow  into 
the  strut. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  article  was 
longer  than  usual  I  was  only  able  to 
answer  one  question  in  this  issue. 

Beginning  December  2nd  I  am  to  In¬ 
struct  baton  twirling  classes  at  the  Lud¬ 
wig  Music  House  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Any  of  you  who  might  be  interested  may 
write  to  Mr.  Ehigene  Wilhelm,  Ludwig 
Music  House,  709  S.  Pine  Street  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  make  arrangements. 

If  any  of  you  are  members  of  baton 
twirling  corps  or  clubs  please  send  a 
glossy  print  of  the  corps  to  me  and  I 
will  select  various  ones  to  appear  in 
this  column  each  month. 

Address  any  questions  or  suggestions 
to:  Roger  Lee,  Chi  Delta  Chi,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois. 
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JhsL  CL  £.  (L  J-oJuun, 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  March  24-27,  1940 

Or  Maybe  March  10-13 


The  best  laid  plans  by  mice  and  men 
sometimes  remind  me  of  what  Sherman 
said  about  war.  The  Blaster  dates  orig- 
Inally  established  for  the  A.  B.  A.  Con¬ 
vention  at  Hagerstown,  seemed  to  all  of 
us  at  the  time,  to  be  completely  safe  for 
the  freedom  of  all  members  to  attend. 
But  the  establishment  of  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference  dates  in  Lios 
Angeles,  California,  March  30-April  S,  up¬ 
sets  the  apple  cart  for  many  of  our  most 
active  and  important  members  and  a 
change  in  our  plane  even  at  this  late 
date  seems  probable. 

Consequently,  on  November  27,  I  ad- 
Oiessed  a  questionnaire  to  all  gentlemen 
ct  the  A.  B.  A.  In  an  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  period  from  March  10  to  March  13  as 
a  substitute  for  the  original  dates  chosen. 
It  will  probably  be  some  days  before  this 
will  be  Anally  decided  and  everyone  will 
be  advised  Immediately. 

A  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  has 
already  been  done  here  in  preparation  for 
the  convention  but  undoubtedly,  it  could 
be  done  over  again  successfully. 

The  local  entertainment  committee  Is 
making  excellent  progress  with  their 
plans  and  it  is  their  aim  and  hope  to 
make  a  very  favorable  impression. 

President  Joseph  Weber  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Musicians  has  agreed  to 
my  proposal  that  my  municipal  uand  be 
augmented  by  picked  men  from  the  U.  S. 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  bands  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  three  prominent  A.  B.  A.  di¬ 
rectors  of  these  bands  are  naturally  anxi¬ 
ous  to  co-operate  in  the  manning  of  a  70- 
piece  band  which  will  be  second  to  none 
for  our  concert. 

May  I  emphasise  again  the  need  for 
compositions  of  major  character,  prefer¬ 
ably  from  the  pens  of  our  members.  How¬ 
ever,  I  ask  you  to  let  me  know  at  once 
of  any  new  band  works  that  in  your 
opinion,  should  be  included  in  our  con¬ 
cert  program,  whether  written  by  our 
members  or  not.  t 

Our  business  meetings  will  be  Ailed  to 
overAowing  with  new  subjects  and  ideas 
to  be  presented  to  the  membership.  A 
good  many  things  of  a  revolutionary 
character  have  taken  place  during  the 
past  nine  months  and  all  of  this  will  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
convention. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  borrow  a  bit  of 
my  column  to  send  warmest  good  wishes 
to  all  members  of  the  A.  B.  A.  for  a  pleas¬ 
ant  holiday  season  and  a  peacefully  Joy¬ 
ous  New  Year,  prospering  in  health, 
longevity  and  usefulness  to  the  world. 

Peter  Buys,  President. 

Secretary  Glenn  Ciifle  Bainum,  who  has 
been  hibernating  for  some  months,  has 
now  closed  the  books  on  his  1939  football 
season  and  Is  again  open  for  serious  busi¬ 
ness.  The  only  thing  that  may  distract 
his  attention  for  a  few  weeks  is  the  build¬ 
ing  of  his  colossal,  animated  Yuletide  ex- 
travaganxa,  which  he  nonchalantly  refers 
to  as  his  Christmas  tree.  No  contribu¬ 
tions  accepted  unless  prepaid. 

John  Verweire’s  Morning  Musical  pro¬ 
gram  of  November  20  was  dedicated  to 
Uncle  Carl  Busch  and  presented,  with  the 
exception  of  two  solo  numbers,  an  exclu¬ 
sive  program  of  Uncle  Carl’s  music.  This 


is  one  of  many  beautiful  tributes  by  A. 
B.  A.  members  recently,  to  the  great  com¬ 
poser  whom  we  love  so  much  and  see  too 
seldom. 

About  the  end  of  August,  we  got  a  post 
card  from  Carl  Christensen,  mailed  at 
Stockholm.  Sweden.  Since  then,  we  haven’t 
heard  a  word  from  the  traveler  and  would 
be  very  pleased  to  hear  how  he  is  getting 
along  In  that  noisy  half  of  the  hemisphere. 

Sam  Treloar  made  the  Butte  papers  in  a 
big  way  when  he  celebrated  In  August, 
his  50th  year  In  Montana.  Judged  by  the 
big,  two  column  picture  of  him  in  the 
papers,  he  looks  like  he  is  At  for  another 
50  and  we  hope  he  is.  Congratulations, 
Mr.  Treloar,  you  can  tell  us  all  about  it 
at  the  convention. 

And  if  the  President  can  turn  this  col¬ 
umn  Into  a  Scotchman’s  Christmas  card, 
so  can  we.  Here's  wishing  all  A.  B.  A. 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year.  This  goes  double  for  Associate  anti- 
ups  who  never  expect  anything  for  noth¬ 
ing  and  are  never  disappointed.  If  Christ¬ 
mas  falls  on  December  25th  this  year, 
this  should  reach  you  in  time.  In  case  of 
change,  we  cannot  be  held  responsible. — 
Ed. 

Carthage!  8  Ont  of  8 

Carthage,  Illinois — Lester  S.  Munneke 
is  the  director  of  the  Carthage  high 
school  symphonic  band  which  again  won 
the  Illinois  state  championship  last 
spring  by  placing  First  at  Urbana. 

This  band  has  In  eight  years  competi¬ 
tion  won  eight  consecutive  district  cham¬ 
pionships,  a  record  of  which  they  are 
JustiAably  proud.  There  are  60  players 
in  the  concert  band,  these  members  being 
drawn  from  a  reserve  group  of  40. 

Ten  Years  of  Firsts 

By  Carol  Teske 

Princeton,  Wisconsin — The  mascot  of 
the  Princeton  high  school  band,  believed 
to  be  the  youngest  in  the  state,  is  able 
to  twirl  his  baton  equally  as  well  with 
either  hand. 

The  Princeton  band,  now  consisting  of 
about  40  members  has  won  Arst  place  in 
both  district  and  state  contests  for  the 
past  ten  years.  Many  times  their  soloists 
and  ensembles  have  marched  oft  with 
coveted  prises. 

Side  Drum 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

For  the  front  to  advance  quicker — 
the  long  march. 

March  slower — the  taps. 

For  the  drummers — the  drummers 
call. 

For  a  fatigue  party — the  pioneers 
march. 

For  the  church  call — the  parley. 

The  drummers  will  practise  a  hun¬ 
dred  paces  in  front  of  the  battalion,  at 
the  hours  fixed  by  the  adjutant  gen¬ 
eral;  and  any  drummer  found  beating 
at  any  other  time  (except  ordered) 
shall  be  punished. 


Ths  first  modaratsly  priced  line  of 
bend  instruments  was  made  and  in¬ 
troduced  in  America  by  WILLIAM 
FRANK  CO.  which  scored  an  imme¬ 
diate  end  complete  success  until 
today  they  stand  comparable  to 
many  high  grade  instruments  re- 
gardleu  of  price.  Try  one  end  you 
will  have  good  cause  for  self-con- 
qretulations.  Send  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  folder. 


2033  Clyboum  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 
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Quettion :  The  notation  of  chromatic 
and  whole-tone  acalea  bothera  me.  What 
ia  the  rule  in  writins  them? — JC.  8.,  Bt. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Answer:  There  la  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  amonf  theorlata  aa  to  theae  notatlona. 
The  generally  accepted  rule  for  aacend- 
ins  chromatic  acalea  la:  raiae  1,  2,  4  and 
S,  but  lower  7.  Thia  makea  a  C  aacend- 
Ina  chromatic  acale  C  C  aharp  D  D  aharp 
E  F  F  aharp  O  O  aharp  A  B  flat  B  C. 

The  senerally  accepted  rule  for  de- 
acendinc  chromatic  acalea  ia:  lower  7,  6, 
t  and  2,  but  raloe  4.  Thua  a  C  deacend- 
ins  chromatic  acale  would  be  C  B  B  flat 
A  A  flat  Q  F  aharp  FEE  flat  D  D 
flat  C. 

A  whole-tone  acale  bcKinninc  on  C 
ahould  be  C  D  E  F  aharp  O  aharp  B 
flat  C  In  the  aacending  form.  The  de- 
acendlns  form  ahould  be  C  B  flat  A  flat 
F  aharp  E  D  C. 

But  theory  and  practice  are  two  differ¬ 
ent  thinca.  A  chromatic  acale  bealnnina 
on  C  in  the  key  of  A  flat  la  quite  a 
different  matter  than  a  chromatic  acale 
beclnnlnc  on  C  in  the  key  of  G. 

Beethoven  manuacripta  ahow  that  thia 
areat  maater  often  wrote  a  chromatic 
acale  differently  in  the  aecond  octave  of 
a  paaaaae  than  he  did  In  its  flrat  octave. 

We  are  juatifled  in  chancing  the  rule 
when  thia  violation  will  almpllfy  the  ren¬ 
dition  of  a  paaaage  on  certain  Inatru- 
menta.  1  have  Juat  flniahed  an  orcheatra- 
tion  of  Frank  La  Forae'a  song,  *‘Paa- 
torale”,  which  haa  whole-tone  acalea  In  it, 
and  wrote  theae  paaaacea  ao  that  the  vio¬ 
lin  and  viola  parta  would  be  fingered 
more  naturally  than  with  the  theoretically 
correct  notation. 

I  would  auggeat  that  you  write  out  all 
chromatic  and  whole-tone  acalea  In  all 
keya  according  to  rule,  and  then  experi¬ 
ment  a  little  with  varloua  notatlona  In 
the  end,  you  ahould  be  prepared  to  violate 
the  rule  for  the  oake  of  aimplicity  or 
expediency. 
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QueetUm :  Do  you  recommend  the 
Richter  •’Harmony"  for  atudy? — T.  B.  D., 
Omaha,  Neh. 

Anewer:  The  "Manual  of  Harmony" 
by  EL  F.  Richter  is  an  old  classic  in  this 
Held.  It  was  first  published,  I  believe, 
about  1840.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
there  are  newer  and  better  works  on  thia 
subject  I  will  be  glad  to  suggest  some 
books  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for 
reply. 


I  have  been  receiving  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  regularly,  and  reading  it 
with  interest  and  should  like  to  add  my 
complimenta  to  the  hundreds  of  others 
which  you  must  be  receiving. — Richard 
Franko  Goldman,  Associate  Condwotor, 
The  Ooldman  Band,  New  York. 


It's  getting  to  be  an  annual  event  with 
our  students  to  subacrlbe  to  your  world 
famous  magasine  and  receive  their  award 
of  a  wonderful  baton  which  we  put  to 
good  use. — B.  W,  Dodd,  Dickineon,  N.  D. 


MarciuRuben,Inc. 

Dspt  12,  S.  StaU  St. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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John  P.  Homihon 


B«nd 

U.  L.  Muehlmann  has  arranged  a  col¬ 
lection  of  compositions  including  two  of 
his  own  marches,  in  a  reasonably  priced 
folio.  There  are  thirteen  full-sised  num¬ 
bers  plus  three  chorales  and  four  fan¬ 
fares.  Kach  piece  has  a  few  generalised 
objectives  listed  at  the  beginning,  such 
as,  “To  speed  up  the  technique  .  . 
“Uroup  should  strive  for  a  smooth,  mixed, 
organ  quality  of  tone  .  .  etc.  The 
pieces  are  graded  and  all  within  the 
iHiBsibillties  of  a  fair  intermediate  band. 
The  simple  accompaniment  to  “The 
Champion"  offers  an  opportunity  to  tune 
up  the  basses,  especially  on  the  accented 
slx-flve  chords  In  section  six.  (Reference 
Xo.  6),  and  "Alhambra”,  selection  No.  4, 
the  secondary  sevenths  in  the  third  and 
fourth  measures  of  section  one  and  the 
last  eighth  note,  fifth  measure  of  section 
four.  Good  sight  reading  and  intonation 
drill  for  any  band.  Published  by  Belwin, 
Inc.  Piano  conductor  76  cents,  other 
parts,  80  cents. 

Matthew  L.  Lake  has  a  dandy  band 
arrangement  on  selections  from  Rom¬ 
berg’s  “Blossom  Time”.  This  is  sure  fire 
program  material  and  a  number  the  band 
will  enjoy.  Give  this  to  your  best  group. 
I’ub.  by  Leo  Feist,  Inc. 

Your  next  year’s  Armistice  Day  assem¬ 
bly  can  be  done  in  real  style  with  Ferdc 
Grofe’s  pot  pourrie  of  world  war  melo¬ 
dies,  known  as  “Over  There  Fantasie”. 
It  takes  a  good  band  to  straighten  it  out 
— better  start  next  semester.  Pub.  by 
Feist. 

Newcomers  to  the  school  field  will 
profit  by  reviewing  the  "Standard  Band 
Book”  No.  1.  The  collection  was  assem¬ 
bled  by  A.  R.  McAllister  and  arranged  by 
M.  I.<ake.  It  contains  the  old  favorites 
"School  Pride”,  “The  Pennant”,  “Jump¬ 
ing  Jack”,  “Patriotic  Overture”  and 
twelve  other  short  usable  numbers. 

Vocal 

Bruno  Reibold's  arrangement  of  the 
prayer-like  movement  from  Sibelius’  ton^ 
poem,  “Finlandia”.  The  text  Is  by  Peter 
l>ykema  and  truly  the  best  of  the  many 
(Kiems  this  writer  has  heard  applied  to 
Sibelius’  beautiful  piece.  It  is  the  only 
published  arrangement  with  the  dramatic 
liauses  clearly  indicated.  The  low  bass 
and  high  tenor  parts  limit  the  piece  to 
senior  high  unless  tenors  can  take  high 
G,  in  which  case,  raise  a  minor  third. 
One  or  two  sopranos  may  sing  high  B 
and  C  in  closing  sentence.  Pub.  by  Sam 
Fox,  mixed  chorus  No.  C1509,  12  centa 

Relbold  has  two  more  mixed  chorus 
arrangements  in  the  Fox  Choral  Classic 
Series  worth  your  attention :  "Jesus, 
Savior,  Came  to  ’Thee”,  a  chorale  by 
Wagner  from  “Die  Meistersinger”,  Act.  I, 
and  “Prayer  of  Thanksgiving”  by  Edward 
Kremser.  “Jesus,  Savior  .  .  .”  is  a  rythmi- 
cally  simple  chorale  with  Wagner’s  in¬ 
triguing  harmonization.  A  conscientious 
director  can  give  this  number  to  a  begin¬ 
ning  high  school  choir.  By  all  means 
raise  the  key  to  help  the  basses  on  those 
low  notea  Price  12  cents.  “Prayer  of 
Thanksgiving"  is  an  effective  Netherland 
Folk  Song.  May  be  done  entirely  in  uni¬ 
son.  Price  12  cents. 

Boosey  and  Hawkes  have  published 
Noble  Cain’s  setting  of  "Paul  Revere’s 
Ride”.  A  two  part  arrangement  opening 
into  three  parts  for  several  measures. 
The  nine-eight  movement,  starting  on 


page  23  has  a  beautiful  modern  legato 
piano  accompaniment.  Piano  and  voices 
together,  at  this  point,  produce  a  sound 
pattern  that  Is  worth  the  price  of  the 
entire  work.  Price  76  cents. 

F.  Henri  Klickman’s  inspiring  T.T.B.B. 
arrangement  on  A.  H.  Malotte’s  “Song 
Of  The  Open  Road”  has  been  hidden  in 
the  treasures  of  ABC  Music  Corporation's 
copyrights  since  1936.  Takes  a  good  choir 
and  accompanist.  Harmony  students  will 
be  interested  in  the  examples  of  five, 
four-three  to  one — six,  between  the  first 
and  second  measurea  Price,  26  cents. 

"The  Island  of  Koo  Koo”  by  Liouls 
Breau,  arr.  by  Arvid  Samuelson,  is  a 
clever  novelty  for  mixed  voices.  To  be 
effective,  enunciation  must  be  clear  and 
precise.  Pub.  Boosey  and  Hawkes  Inc. 
16  cents. 

Orckeslrs 

The  “Crescendo”  folio  of  twenty  little 
classics  fills  a  felt  need  for  good  selec¬ 
tions  for  beginning  orchestras.  It  con¬ 
tains,  among  others,  a  minuet  by  Mozart, 
a  gavotte  by  Bach,  a  minuet  by  Purcell, 
Handel’s  Largo,  a  Brahms  Walts,  the 
Andante  from  a  Beethoven  Sonata,  one 
Thanksgiving,  one  Blaster  piece  and  three 
Christmas  carols.  Two  and  three-part 
chorus  parts  are  available  for  the  last 
seven  selections.  The  sloppy  bowing  of 
string  sections  may  often  be  overcome  by 
selecting  simple  material  that  sounds  like 
big  time  when  properly  performed — Here 
it  is.  Published  by  Belwin,  Inc.  Piano 
part,  66  cents,  other  parts,  36  cents. 

“Royal  Blue”  by  Peter  De  Rose  is  a 
gem  for  class  A  orchestras.  It’s  a  study 
in  chromatic  harmony.  Requires  a  good 
solo  clarinet  The  introduction  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  chromatic  movement  of 
eleven  measures,  then  a  pretty  string 
melody,  chromatic  harmony,  followed  by 
a  modulation.  A  slow  six-eight  for 
•strings  and  woodwinds.  A  four-four 
allegro.  A  beautiful  cantable  melody  in 
tempo  rubato.  A  return  to  the  first  move¬ 
ment  and  a  chromatic  ending.  Pub.  Rob¬ 
bins  Music  Corp.  Pull  orchestra  $2.00. 

Handel’s  “Minuet”  from  Bernice,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Zamecnik  and  published  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  can  stand  a  revival.  Keep 
the  sax’s  out  of  reference  No.  2  and 
especially  measure  six  of  this  section 
where  the  first  violin  color  must  come 
through.  You  may  experiment  at  No.  4. 
Use  bassoon,  sax’s,  horns,  trumpets,  and 
trombone  as  indicated,  or  try  bassoon 
and  sax’s  alone,  or  bassoons,  horns  and 
2nd  and  3rd  trumpets  (muted  or  open), 
or  use  Just  trumpets  and  trombones.  An 
easy  number,  all  strings  may  be  kept  in 
first  position,  advanced  violin  third  posi¬ 
tion.  Very  effective.  Pub.  Sam  Pox.  Full 
orchestra  $4.00,  Full  score  $2.00. 

Miscellaneous 

A.B.C.  Standard  have  published  Mal¬ 
loy’s  “Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song”  for  bass 
quartet  An  overdone  school  number  but 
popular  on  programs.  Fine  brass  ar¬ 
rangement  by  Klickman.  Trumpets  high 
“O”,  trombones  high  “P”.  Price  com¬ 
plete,  76  centa 

Another  dandy  by  the  same  publisher 
and  arranger  Is  an  excerpt  from  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  Fourth  Sonata,  op.  66,  trans¬ 
cribed  for  string  quartet.  The  parts  are 
technically  very  easy,  however,  a  fin¬ 
ished  performance  requires  musicianship. 
Good  material  for  music  appreciation 
assembly  program.  Price,  75  cents. 
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WOODWIND  QUARTETTES 
and  QUINTETTES  on  tho 
NATIONAL  CONTEST  LIST 


WOODWIHD  QUARTETTES 
(2  Bb  clarinets,  aKn  clar.,  bass  clar.,  with  scare) 
CUMULATIVE  COMPETITION  LIST 

Grade 

Mosart  Ex.  fr.  Bonata  No.  10. . .  IV  1.00 

Schumann  Allecretto  fr.  Sonata  106.  IV  1.00 

tVaIckiers  Rondo  .  IV  1.00 

HarrU  A  Kerry  Tune .  Ill  l.W 

(4  Bb  clarinets  with  score) 
CUMULATIVE  COMPETITION  LIST 
Beethoven  Rondo  fr.  BonataPathetique  IV  1.00 

Moaart  Ex.  fr.  Plano  Bonata  No.  1  IV  1.00 

Moiart  Ex.  fr.  Piano  Bonata  No.  4  IV  1.00 

Motart  Ex.  fr.  Piano  Bonata  No.  10  IV  1.00 

TRAINING  MATERIAL 

Artot-Harrit  Tweire  Quartettes  . II-IV  3.00 

I.aubt  .Msatian  Dance  .  Ill  .90 

WOODWIND  QUINTETTES 
(8.,  oboe,  clar.,  hern,  bassoon,  with  score) 
SELECTIVE  LIST 

Guenther  Rondo  .  IV  1.15 

Lefebvra  Bulte  in  3  Parts.  On.  .57.1V-V  2..')0 

CUMULATIVE  COMPETITION  LIST 

Betsard  .tobade  .  IV  1.15 

Pierna  Pastorale,  Op.  14 .  IV  1.15 

Schmutt  Bcheno  Poetlque .  IV  1.15 

TRAINING  MATERIAL 

Bargiel  Meditation  .  II  1.15 

Moaart  .\dagio  in  B-8at  Major...  Ill  2.00 


Ask  far  baaklet  of  thematic  eacarett  of  thece  en- 

tMblao  and  far  catalHs  4  and  S  (Music  far  Waed- 
wiad  lastruBMots). 

THE  CUNDV-BETTONCY  CO.,  Inc. 
Hyde  Park,  Beaten,  RBseeachaiaetts 
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CONRAD  REEDS 

at  do 

Artia  Shaw  &  Band 
Jimmy  Doraar  &  Bond 
Benny  Goodmem  Bond 
Glenn  Miller  Bond 
Tommy  Doraey  Bond 
Woody  Herman  &  Bond 

CONRADS  MUST  BE  GOODlll 

"the  brand  of  the  big-name  band" 
Made  in  USA — ^For  Sax  &  Clarinet 
Buy  them  at  your  local  dealer. 


COMi?A^ 

Ridgefield  Pork.  N.  J. 

Write  for  FBEE  copy 
"HOW  TO  FIT  A  REED" 


December,  1939 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  adi'ertisements 


this  magasine. 
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BUY  DRILLS  LIKE 
YOU  BUY  MARCHESI 

WILLFIELD  DRILLS  giv«  you  a  chart  lor 
•ach  m«mb«r  of  your  bond,  plua  printed 
inatructiona  lor  the  drum  motor. 

Each  WILLFIELD  DRILL  ia  complate— atart- 
ing  and  Uniahing  with  "Parade  Formation." 

EASILY  LEARNED— EFFECTIVE  EVEN  FROM 
GROUND  LEVEL 

—PERFECT  FOR  BASKETBALL  COURT 
MANEUVERS— 

Two  Drille— "RADIANUS"  and 
"CONCENTRICA"  now  reodyl 

PRICES  tor  either  drill: 

16  piece  unit . $  .SO 

24  piece  unit . 60 

36  piece  unit . 80 

48  piece  unit .  1. 00 

(Order  direct,  include  remittance  and  be 
aure  to  apeciiy  the  aize  unit  you  deaire  aa 
the  drilla  are  not  interchangeable.) 

WILLFIELD  BAND  DRILLS 

Box  624.  Bath.  Now  York 


at  folloi  raqelrad 


tMeally  melir.  la limit 
by  laaltw  baedBMaUn, 
eearaataad  le  fire  tba  tar- 
Tiat  and  lane  Ufa  yaa  bar* 
a  rlfht  te  aiptat  Pta- 
labtd  la  flra  diffttaat 
caltra:  black,  aayy  btaa. 
dark  rad.  ■aieca  and  tUra 
drab.  Wa  beta  tadattd 
tar  ariatt.  Write  aa  far 
qaatattaa.  autiae  aambar 
Cheka  at  colar.  De  H  todayt 


DWIOHT  W.  GODARD 

a  S.  Ithrar  St.,  Aurara,  IIL,  U.  S.  A. 


LOWEST  PRICES 


Expert 

REPAIRING  ad  PUTING 

of  all 

Musical  Insfruments 

by  factory  trained  men 
of  long  experience. 

POLK  MUSICAL  SUPPLY 

COMPANY.  INC. 

441  W.  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  6e. 


BILHORN  folding 

ORGANS 


DKIM  IIKADS 

I  -|i<<l,lll\  pilri'il  llltl  illll'llii  f>'l 

'-t  lluni  li.illil  .Itlil  t  llllllll'. 

V-k  \*>iir  iIimI.  t  f>ii 
\\U{  \\\  i  O  ■  1  t  <  iN'  >M\  III.  M<' 
AMERICAN  RAWHIDE  MEG  CO  .  CHICAGO 


UdeoA,  foh,  Band,  fiahanldJ  QtuhA. 

Entertainment  and  Money  Making  Suggeetions.  Hove  You  Any? 


We  are  hapy  to  nee  the  rtKiueeta  for 
conetitutlou  and  by-lawa  fur  Bend  Par¬ 
ents  Clube  pourinc  In,  fur  we  know  that 
the  help  these  clubs  give  the  bands  in 
their  respective  ooinmunittes  is  e  deflntte 
means  of  making  America  more  musical. 

Prom  George  Polce,  in  charge  of  In¬ 
strumental  music  in  Sugarcreek,  Tus¬ 
carawas  and  Bolivar,  Ohio,  we  received 
this  letter: 

‘We  have  a  very  active  Band  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Band  Mothers  organisation  in 
Sugarcreek  and  they  have  done  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment.  Most  of  the  money  is  raised 
through  band  festivals  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  a  spring  concert,  and  they 
generally  sponsor  a  show  which  has 
everyone  that  has  any  dramatic  talent 
taking  active  part  in  the  production. 
This  home  town  show  is  always  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  band  has  been  equipiied 
with  60  uniforms. 

"At  Boliver,  we  organised  a  ‘Commun¬ 
ity  Music  Club‘  and  they  began  their 
activities  by  sitonsoring  a  show. 

“At  Tuscarawas,  we  just  organised  a 
‘Band  Mothers  Club‘  which  we  are  sure 
w’lll  meet  with  great  success.” 

Mary  E.  Simiison,  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  mothers,  gives  suggestions: 

“In  regard  to  our  schemes  for  money 


making,  1  cannot  say  they  are  especially 
clever,  but  they  get  results.  We  sell 
homemade  candy  at  our  concerts  and 
make  a  good  profit,  as  all  candy  is  do¬ 
nated  by  the  mothers.  We  serve  many 
luncheons  and  banquets  to  organiza¬ 
tions  and  conventions.  Sometimes  all  of 
the  food  fur  these  affairs  is  donated  by 
the  mothers.  The  mothers,  sometimes 
assisted  by  the  fathers,  do  all  the  work. 
At  some  of  these  banquets,  our  boys 
and  girls  serve.  We  also  give  card 
parties  and  sponsor  dances  for  the  young 
folks.  The  latter  is  very  profitable  dur¬ 
ing  our  band  tournaments.  During  these, 
we  also  sell  clever  little  souvenirs  and 
novelties  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  In  the 
fall,  we  help  sell  tickets  for  the  Greater 
Music  Season.  Ltast  year,  we  offered 
seven  concerts  for  fl.  This  goes  over 
bigger  each  year.  Last  year,  we  bought 
new  uniforms  for  the  whole  band  at  a 
cost  of  61,666.97,  besides  sending  the 
band  and  orchestra  to  the  National  con¬ 
test.” 

We  want  to  hear  from  yoiir  Band  Par¬ 
ents  Club.  This  is  your  column  and  we 
want  to  publish  your  ideas  and  ways  of 
making  money  to  aid  your  band,  for  the 
lM>nefit  of  clubs  all  over  the  country. 
Write  us  immediately  In  detail  so  we 
can  proclaim  your  success  to  the  far 
corners.  Send  the  Information  today. 


CfMtview,  Fioride  (population  ISOO,  enrollmant  in  the  high  ickool,  200)  tupports 
this  organization  of  fifty  mambart.  Organixad  in  April,  1931  by  local  citixant,  who 
contributad  $1200  to  purckaxa  25  initrumants,  tha  group  has  grown  to  70  in  numbar, 
20  in  tha  junior  band.  Tba  tacrat  of  tka  succaM  of  any  band  liai  in  tha  intarait  of 
it*  mambar*  and  tka  co-oparation  of  tka  citixani  and  civic  organixationf  of  tka  town 
and  county.  Tkix  band  kat  always  kad  tkis  advantaga,  wkick  accounts,  in  a  larga 
maasura,  for  its  rapid  prograss.  Tka  Crastviaw  band  is  undar  tha  diraction  of  R.  H. 
Thompson,  who,  through  kis  untiring  afforts  ‘m  tkair  bakalf,  has  baan  an  inspiration 
to  ovary  mambar. 


Terms  of  Subscription 

P*r  yMT  $IU)0  2  yMn  |l^ 

Forsign,  p«r  yMr  $1^ 

Group  Subteriptiont  U.  S.  Only 

Tan  te  20  yearly  subs  an  a  single  order,  7Sc  each.  Twenty  or  morn  VMrly  subs 
on  a  single  order,  bOc  each.  Subscription  orders  accepted  only  whnn  fuHy  covered 
by  cask.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  publlsked  monthly  eicnpt  Ji^  end 
Augest.  Mailing  date  generally  the  lOth  of  the  date  month.  Single  copies  by 
meS,  20c.  Ten  or  mom  copies,  15c  each. 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  a  one  doller  bill  for  a  full  year's  subscript'ien, 
or  renewal,  end  a  copy  ef  the  Musk  Dictionery,  whkk  wlH  be  moRed  to  you 
postpaid,  immediately.  Act  at  once.  The  supply  of  Dictionaries  is  limited. 


Tewa  ..State 

Return  tkis  eeupon  at  once  with  a  one  doller  blH  for  a  fuH  year's  subscription. 


Pltatt  mentum  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  nntwering  advertisements  in  this  magaeine. 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


WANTED— Uied  Harnei  or  Bettonev  wood  Do 
piccolo,  low  pitch,  Gt  doaed,  must  be  in  good 
condition.  Address  The  SCHOOL  MUSICJAN. 

AMATEUR  COMPOSER  WANTED  for  col¬ 
laboration  on  dance  music ;  will  divide  royalties 
if  you  can  write  publishable  melodies.  Irving 
Bell.  P.  O.  Box  915.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

WILL  PAY  FIVE  CENTS  apiece  for  used  oboe 
tubes,  of  standard  length,  in  good  condition. 
Write  to  Whitney  Tustin,  702  Paramount  Theatre 
Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

SERVING  MUSICIANS  AND  SCHOOLS 

with  factory  rebuilt  instruments,  accessories,  at 
liargain  prices,  for  the  past  20  years.  We  carry 
a  full  line  of  standard  makes.  What  do  you 
need?  Send  for  new  free  price-lists.  Henry  E. 
Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Established  1919. 

LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE*S  ads  below.  All  instru¬ 
ments  completely  reconditioned,  guaranteed,  and 
shipped  subject  to  trial.  Write  for  latest  list. 
5238  Oakland  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

BARGAINS  in  reconditioned,  used,  repossessed 
and  new  hand  instruments.  Sent  on  trial.  The 
Music  Shop,  1425  Chapline  St.,  Wheeling.  West 
Va. _ _ _ 

OVER  2000  standard  make  instruments  to 
choose  from,  factory  rebuilt,  fully  guaranteed. 
What  do  you  need?  Send  for  new  free  price¬ 
lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co..  1504  Market  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Established  1919. 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  to  schools.  Oboes, 
liassoons,  alto  and  bass  clarinets.  We  import  our 
own,  pass  saving  on  to  you.  Deferretl  payments 
if  desired  on  properly  signed  orders.  Renier 
Music  Co.,  Dubuque.  la.  _ 

NEW  BOEHM  SYSTEM  silver-platetl  flute, 
$32.50.  New  Boehm  system  Bb  clarinet,  $30. 
Pan-American  slide  trombone,  silver-plated, 
$22.50.  Upright  baritone,  $35.  Evette-Schaefer 
clarinet,  17  keys,  6  rings,  sightly  used.  $M. 
•  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th  St-.  Chicago,  ill. 


Joseph 


FOR  SALE — Heckel  model  bassoon,  like  new. 

Pleyel  chromatic  concert  grand  harp.  Capehart 
phonograph-radio,  model  400,  twenty  record 
changer.  Percy  Gats,  876  West  180  St.,  New 
York  City. 


BARITONE  SAXOPHONE— Late  model  Hcfl- 

ton  (high  F)  silver,  gold'  bell,  overhauled,  with 
special  corduroy  (padded)  bag.  Price.  $50.  Trial. 
T)e  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 


OUR-  21ST  ANNIVERSARY  SALE— Free 
price-lists  just  off  the  press.  This  means  money 
in  your  pocket.  What  do  you  need?  Henry 
E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Established  1919. _ 


CLARINETS.  FLUTES,  oboes,  saxophones, 
new  and  rebuilt  at  bargain  prices.  Expert  re¬ 
pairing  of  all  woodwind  instruments.  F.  L. 
Kaspar  Co..  506  S.  Wabash.  (Tticago.  III. 


RECONDITIONED  Selmer  gold-lacquered  alto 
saxophone,  $80,  Barbin  B(j  hoehm  clarinet.  $50. 
practically  new  Lacroix  Boehm  wood  bass  clar¬ 
inet.  $175,  Holton  silver-plated  front  bell  bari¬ 
tone  horn,  $90.  Couturier  BB  upright  bass.  $80. 
King  silver-plated  mellophone.  $50,  Military 
system  oboe,  $35,  Holton  silver-plated  trombone. 
$35,  Wm.  S.  Haynes  silver  C  flute.  $125,  Gretsch 
nickel  C  flute,  $35,  Bach  trumpet,  $50.  Kohlert 
conservatory  oboe,  $125,  C^nn  French  horn, 
$75,  York  silver-plated  double  bell  euphonium, 
$55,  brats  lacquered  ^ritone  horn,  $27.50,  Conn 
silver-plated  alto  saxophone,  $45,  Conn  silver- 
plated  tenor  saxophone,  $55,  Conn  ipld  lac¬ 
quered  baritone  saxophone,  $55,  Buescher  gold 
lacquered  baritone  saxophone,  $75,  Selmer  Eng¬ 
lish  horn,  $225,  York  silver-plated  BB  Helicon, 
$80,  York  silver-plated  fluegel  horn,  $37.50,  new 
2)4  octave  vibraphone,  $135,  Richards  silver- 
plated  Eb  upright  bass,  $50,  Buescher  gold  lac¬ 
quered  BB  recording  bass,  $135,  King  gold  lac¬ 
quered  BB  sousaphone,  $150,  Jacques  Albert 
conservatory  oboe,  $80,  Buescher  gold  plated 
curved  Bb  soprano  saxophone,  $37.50,  Buffet  Al- 
bm  system  bast  clarinet,  $80,  and  many  other 
bargains  on  5  days  .approval.  Write  for  bargain 
list.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Mkflrigan,  Detroit.  Mich. 


This  dapartmnnt  was  astab- 
lishad  for  tha  banafif  of  baad- 
mastars,  diractors,  sfudants  and 
individuals  having  usad  insfru- 
manfs,  uniforms,  ate.  to  sail  or 
aschanga.  For  this  purposa  wa 
maintain  tha  aitromaly  low  rata 
of  25  words  for  $1 — 6c  for 
each  additional  word. 

Wholasalars,  iobbars,  and  ra- 
tailars  who  wish  to  taka  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  valuable  eov- 
araga  this  bargain  countar  of¬ 
fers,  may  do  so  at  tha  follow¬ 
ing  rata,  which  is  affoctiva  im- 
madiataly— 60  words  for 
5c  for  each  additional  word. 
This  will  apply  to  those  classed 
as  COMMERCIAL 

To  those  classed  as  NON¬ 
COMMERCIAL  tha  eld  rata 
will  apply.  In  aithar  case,  cash 
must  accompany  order. 


OLDS  TROMBONE  Gold  plated,  iierfect  slide, 
with  case  and  cover,  $65.  Also  brass  Olds,  with 
case,  $45.  Trial.  De  Voe's,  5238  Oakland  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TENOR  SAXOPHONE,  Kohlert.  silver-plated, 
gold  lacquered  bell,  leather  case,  $38;  York  trom¬ 
bone.  silver-plated,  new  case,  $29 ;  Conn,  same, 
$36;  Keefer,  $31;  Triebert  oboe,  new,  demon¬ 
strator,  clarinet  fingering,  case,  wood,  $48.  All 
reconditioned,  guaranteed.  Sent  on  approval. 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Established  1919. 


TENOR  SAX,  Conn,  silver,  gold  bell,  case,  $60. 
Baritone  horn,  silver,  $50.  Slide  trombone,  sil¬ 
ver,  case,  $50.  Cook's  Music  Shop,  Webster, 
South  Dakota. 


DRUMMERS'  HEADQUARTERS  —  Send  for 
price  list.  Cash  in  on  our  21st  anniversary  sale. 
Everything  for  the  professional  drummer.  Get 
our  prices  first.  Owned  and  operated  by  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co..  1504 
Market  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1919. 


BARGAINS — Selmer  clarinet,  alto  clarinet,  bell- 
front  baritone,  Selmer  made  flute,  Martin  tenor 
saxophone.  King  Master  model  comet,  F.  E. 
Olds  trombone,  Selmer  baritone  saxophone.  Conn 
sousaphone,  Leedy  12x15  strKt  drum,  bass  drum, 
14x28,  King  clarinet,  K  size  violin.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  above  bargains,  write  Crestline  Music 
Shop,  Crestline.  Ohio. 


BBh  BASS  HORN,  silver-plated,  fine  tone. 
Grand  Rapids,  $48.50 ;  Boston  E|y  bass,  silver- 
plated  and  case,  $39;  King  baritone  horn,  silver- 
plated  and  case,  $44.  All  in  excellent  condition, 
guaranteed,  will  send  on  trial.  Over  2000  bar¬ 
gains  to  choose  from.  What  do  you  need? 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co..  1504  Market  St..  Phila 
delphia.  Pa.  Established  1919. 


REPAIRING— ^Iowa’s  finest  equipped  shop. 
Same  day  service  on  any  repair  but  complete 
ovCThaul.  Best  workmanship  and  prices.  Bar¬ 
gains  in  reconditioned  instruments.  Send  your 
horns  to  us  for  Free  Estimate.  Paul  Wendel 
Music  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
dou*  net  knowingly  accept  for 
publication  any  advortita- 
monts  that  mitropratant  mar- 
ehandiao  or  tarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  mitiapiasan- 
tations  wo  would  approciata 
your  reporting  them  direct  to 
tha  Adv.  Dept,  of  thii  magatina. 


SEND  FOR  our  new  free  school  band,  orchestra 
instrument  accessories  catalog,  at  money  saving 
prices.  Frank  I.  Krai  Music  House,  5819  Cer- 
mak  Rd.,  Cicero,  111. 


PI.UTE8 — Christensen,  Dh,  solid  silver,  gold 
mrings,  $32.50.  Varsity  C,  silver-plated,  $27.50. 
Conn  C  piccolo,  metal,  $18.50.  Trial.  De  Voe’s, 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TRUMPETS — French  Besson,  the  world’s  finest. 
Doe  coodition  abroad,  further  importation  lim¬ 
ited.  Act  quickly  before  stock  exhausted.  Jo¬ 
seph  T.  Alacchi,  1821  Bryant  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

BUESCHER  TRUMPET-gold  Ucquered  and 
case,  fine  tone,  $29 ;  Holton  baritone  saxophone, 
gold  lacquered,  $44 ;  Conn  same,  $42.50.  All 
reconditioned.  Sent  on  trial.  Henry  E.  Glass 
Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Estab¬ 
lished  1919. 

TRUMPETS.  TROMBONES  —  Reconditioned 
like  new,  silver-plated.  Conn.  $37.50,  King.  $35. 
Buescher.  $25,  others.  $15  up.  Trial.  De  Voe’s, 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OBOE,  HULLER  CONSERVATORY  SYS¬ 
TEM,  excellent  condition.  No  cracks.  $75 

C.  O.  D.,  5-day  approval.  Musicians  Se-vice  & 
Supply,  534  W.  State  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SCHOOL  MUSICIANS — Get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list.  Receive  many  special  liargain  of¬ 
fers.  Send  name  and  address  today  to  Arthur 
B.  Cook,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

CHRISTMAS  PRICES-  3  days  trial.  C.  O.  D. 
Cornets,  trombones,  clarinets,  $15  up.  We  rent 
instruments,  $1  per  month  and  up.  Band  In¬ 
strument  Repair  Co.,  Parsons,  Kans. 

FOR  SALE — Conn  Conservatory  system  oboe, 
excellent  condition,  $110.  Also  Mueller  wood 
alto  clarinet,  excellent  condition.  Want  bass 
clarinet.  Musician,  207  W.  Iowa  St.,  Urbana, 

BETTONEY  BASSOON — Conservatory  system 
and  case,  looks  and  plays  like  new,  $58.  snap. 
Conn  sousaphone,  silver-plated,  24-inch  bell,  with 
fibre  trunk,  $133;  Selmer  alto  saxophone,  gold- 
plated  and  case,  perfect,  $65 ;  Conn  mellophone 
Eb  and  F  and  <ase,  $44.  Over  2000  to  choose 
from.  All  rebuilt.  Guaranteed,  send  on  trial. 
Free  price  lUt.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co..  1504  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1919. 

REEDMAmG 

ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  REEDS— No.  1 
Soft,  No,  2  Medium,  No,  3  Stiff.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  you  the  most  suitable  reed  without  waste 
of  money  and  time.  Every  reed  handmade,  fest^ 
and  graded,  $1.  Also  bassoon  reeds  and  Van- 
doren  reeds  for  clarinet  and  saxophones.  Write 
for  price  list  of  new  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  flutes  and  clarinets.  Fernand  Roche 
(formerly  oboist  Damrosch’s  N.  Y.  Symphony). 
202  West  93rd  St.,  New  York. 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
pe  rationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Readv  to  play, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  brilKant 
‘0"'-  Four  (4)  reeds.  $3 ;  $8  per  doeen.  John 
E-  Ferrell,  35_35-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
14th  season.) 

OBOE  REEDS — Guaranteed  handmade,  not  a 
commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Easy  blowing, 
beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  as  used  by  me  in 
Philadelphia  Symphony,  Goldman  Band.  Pro- 
feuional  model.  2  for  $1.50.  Maxim  Waldo,  1113 
Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

TEEK — Oboe  reeds  are  made  of  the  finest 
French  cane.  Try  one  and  be  convinced.  The 
Teek  Reed  Co.,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

HINES  "VIBRATONE  ARTIST”  REEDS— 
Finest  handmade  quality.  Bb  clarinet,  15  for 
$1 ;  alto  clarinet  or  alto  saxophone.  8  for  $1 ; 
bass  clarinet  or  tenor  saxophone.  7  for  $1 ;  bvi- 
tone  saxophone,  6  for  $1.  Any  strength  wanted. 
Oboe  or  bassoon,  excellent  workmanship.  S9c 
each.  Personal  service  on  all  orders.  I.uther 
P.  Hines  (Importer  and  Dealer),  14th  St.,  Gulf¬ 
port,  Miss. 

ONE  DOLLAR  brings  you  12  guaranteH  clar¬ 
inet  reeds,  soft,  medium,  stiff.  State  cfioice. 
Every  reed  muranteed  playable  or  your  money 
hack.  Swain’s  Music,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Dacambar,  1939 
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Sin^>  thmhica,! 

An  Outline  lor  Teaching 
a  Song 

Conducfad  by  Jonatban  Hammarmayar 


In  retrospection,  the  author  would  like 
to  remind  his  readers  that  last  month’s 
outline  for  Introducins  a  song  was  not 
intended  as  an  inflexible  routine,  but 
rather  as  a  reminder  that  our  dreams  of 
choral  music,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
educative  process,  are  being  realised. 
Through  an  exchange  of  Ideas  and  clear 
thinking,  based  on  an  awareness  of  what 
others  are  doing,  teachers  should  be  able 
to  ext>and  their  individualised  methods 
so  as  to  avoid  that  scourge  of  all  teach¬ 
ing — Religious  adherence  to  a  flxed  rou¬ 


tine.  That  is,  following  minutely  a  sylla¬ 
bus,  thought  to  have  Inherent  value,  good 
without  change,  semester  after  semester. 

In  keeping  with  these  principles  the 
writer  offers  some  ideas  relative  to  Prep¬ 
aration  for  a  Rehearsal. 

Time  to  Rekeene 

When  setting  up  a  schedule  for  choral 
rehearsals,  the  period,  hour  of  day,  is 
very  important. 

Most  conductors  consider  the  early 
morning  Just  right.  The  difficulty  is 


YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER— (Continued) 


Bm»ilAKlNG— Coa't 


LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS.  $1  each.  ^  dozen. 
$4.50.  All  handmade.  Also  baiaoont  for  tale. 
P.  Litke.  61-14  84th  Street,  Elmhurst,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

BASSOON  REEDS — Special  introductory  offer, 
80c  each,  next  sixty  days  ooljr.  Regulariy  sold 
at  $1.  Same  as  usH  by  me  in  Symphony.  H. 
Freeman.  615  W.  162nd  St..  New  York  City. 
OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Elasy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  L^ee  tubes,  each  one  guaranteed. 
$1,  6  for  $5.50.  OBOES,  new,  used,  write  for 
list.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cin¬ 
cinnati^ _ 

DE  LONG  oboe  reeds.  Handmade,  used  by 
professionals  of  N.B.C.  Symphony  theatre  bands. 
$1  each.  Half  dozen,  10%  discount.  15c  al¬ 
lowance  for  your  tube.  De  Long  Reeds,  161.'>6 

Ward.  Detroit,  Mich. _ 

SATISFIED  with  your  reed  situation?  You 
can  get  quality  and  save  money.  A  postal  will 
bring  whole  offer.  Wallace  Music  House,  328 
S.  Wabash,  Chicago. 

OBOE  AND  ENGLISH  HORN  REEDS. 

tested  to  give  finest  results.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  70c  plus  old  tubes.  6  for  $3.85.  Rus- 

sell  Saunders,  Box  157,  Elkbart,  Indiana. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  oboe  reed  spe¬ 
cialist.  French  lay.  Paris  Conservatory  meas¬ 
urements.  Price,  85c;  3  for  $2.40.  Also  cane, 
tubes,  accessories;  write  for  prices.  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas.  Joseph  Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawndale  Ave., 

Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

THE  ROCHE  CANE  is  the  best  obtainable 
from  south  of  France.  Selected  and  personally 
gauged  in  different  thicknesses  by  Fernand 
Roche.  Used  by  80%  of  the  professional  olx>- 
ists.  Straight  cane,  60c  p^  dozen;  folM, 
75c  dozen.  Also  all  accessories  for  oboe  and 
English  horn.  Fernand  Roche,  202  West  93rd 
St.,  New  York. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BANDMASTER  S— 50c 
(coin)  brings  full  band  or  orchestration  of  new 
march.  “The  Tatler."  Snappy,  melodious,  easy 
to  play.  Jim  Mack,  3  Walnut  Court,  Alton,  III. 


AT-TEN-SIiUN  BANDMASTERS— Heartbeats 
quicken  when  your  band  features  the  patriotic 
march,  “Our  Glorious  America.”  Sample  cornet 
part  free.  The  Waterloo  Publishers,  Paris,  III. 


MUSICIANS — Complete  dance  orchestrations, 
10-$1 ;  Sheet  music,  20-$I.  Saxophone  reeds, 
alto,  6-$l ;  tenor,  5-$l ;  clarinet,  10-$1.  Silver- 
man  Orchestra  Snvice,  3309  Lawrence,  C^cago. 


INCREASE  YOUR  EARNINGS!  Learn  prac¬ 
tical  arranging,  composing  I  Send  for  free  in¬ 
formation,  twenty  lessons.  Illustrations.  Free 
corrections.  Endorsed  by  leading  musicians.  Eid 
Oenette,  Haines  City,  Florida. 


TWIRLING 


FOR  TWIRLING  CLASSES  use  the  new  sen¬ 
sational  Ludwig  &  Ludwig  “TWIRLO”  baton, 
balanced,  all-metal  shaft,  all-white  rubber  ball 
and  tip.  Very  strong  and  durable.  Lenths  28- 
inch  and  30-inch.  Guaranteed  by  World’s  largest 
makers.  Only  $2.50  each.  Free  circular.  Lud¬ 
wig  &  Ludwig,  Inc.,  1611  No.  Wolcott,  (Chicago, 
Ill. 


PHOTOS 


PHOTO  POS’TCARDS  from  any  photo.  $3  per 
100.  Photo  greeting  cards,  photostamps,  en¬ 
largements,  cuts.  William  Filline,  3027  North 
Kostner  Ave.,  CThicago,  III. 


OILS 


UNIFORMS 


LOOK — Orchestra  coats  or  jackets,  $2.  Assorted 
colors.  Latest  style.  Slightly  u^,  all  sizes, 
bargains.  Stylish  tuxedo  suits,  complete,  $10. 
E'ull  dress.  Costumes,  Gowns.  Free  lists.  Wal- 

lace.  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

N  UNIVERSITY  BAND  UNIFORMS— 
Standard  blue  serge.  Double  breasted  with  gold 
braid.  Coat,  trousers  and  cap.  condition  good. 
Write  to  A.  D.  Lekvold,  Miami  University,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

BAND  UNIFORMS— For  achooU,  cadets, 
slightly  used.  Grey  band  uniforms,  complete  $5. 
Purple  capes,  $2.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st  St., 
New  York  City. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


I  WRITE  NEW  SONGS,  marches  for  your 

[  school.  Send  me  your  melody  for  arranging. 

[  f"***  “•‘ool  work.  Ed.  Chenette, 

j  Haines  City,  Florida. 

[ 


DALBEY  OILS — ^Perfect  lubrication  for  slides 
and  valves.  Long  lasting ;  smooth  as  velvet ; 
will  not  gum;  prevents  corrosion  and  wear.  Sold 
at  all  music  stores,  25c. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — De  Luxe  model  Allied  portable 
public  address  system.  like  new,  used  only  a  few 
times.  Robert  Gruetzman,  Band  Director,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Wisconsin. 


MOUTHPIECE  FACING— Any  facing  dupU- 
cated.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  $1  each,  $10 
dozen,  C.O.D.  C.  J.  Corbit,  State  Teachers 
College  Bandmaster,  Livingston,  Alabama. 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDE— Thousands,  1897- 
1937,  private  collection.  Vocal,  instrumental. 
Specializing  cornets,  trombones  and  all  solo  in¬ 
struments.  Clarke,  Levy,  Pryor,  Rogm,  Buono, 
etc.  Bands,  Sousa,  Pryor,  etc.  Joaei«ine  Mayer, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


thmt  Advanced  choirs  consist  mainly  of 
Juniors  and  seniors  and  the  front  olflce 
usually  schedules  their  Chemistry, 
I*hystca,  advanced  Mathematics  or  ad¬ 
vanced  Language  In  the  morning,  leaving 
their  earliest  open  period  about  lunch 
time.  A  rehearsal  immediately  after 
lunch  is  not  good.  However,  Just  before 
lunch,  or  one  period  after,  is  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Late  in  the  afternoon  or  after 
school  is  definitely  a  handicap.  Unless, 
of  course,  an  extra  rehearsal  is  called 
after  school  in  preparation  for  a  concert 
or  contest. 


Piece  to  Rshesrte 

The  location  and  layout  of  the  rehearsal 
room  is  another  iioint  to  consider.  A 
large,  airy,  well  lighted  room,  with  ele¬ 
vated  seats,  windows  behind  the  children, 
wooden  floors  and,  if  possible,  sound 
absorbent  materials  on  the  walls  and 
celling,  is  the  IdeaL  A  typical  example 
of  teacher  ingenuity  used  to  rectify  poor 
room  conditions  is  a  case  brought  to  my 
attention  several  years  ago.  The  first 
room,  in  this  crowded  school,  assigned  to 
the  chorus,  was  a  long  narrow  store 
room.  The  group  couldn’t  assemble  In 
the  conventional  manner,  therefore,  inter¬ 
ference  between  parts  made  learning 
songs  very  difficult.  Too,  the  sound 
bounced  from  wall  to  wall,  producing  a 
din  that  provoked  headaches.  ’The  teacher 
located  a  largre,  airy,  well  lighted,  base¬ 
ment  room,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  choir 
members,  lined  the  walls  with  burlap  and 
canvas,  (hung  like  drapes)  covered  the 
floor  with  heavy  building  paper  and  even¬ 
tually  succeeded  in  ’nsulating  the  celling. 
The  choral  room  should  look  bright,  not 
too  serious — a  mechanical  drawing  room 
is  often  a  good  second  choice. 

Selecting  MstsrtsI 

When  a  suitable  time  and  place  has 
been  arranged,  the  selection  of  material 
for  the  group,  or  groups,  becomes  the  all 
Important  factor  in  developing  good  vocal 
habits  and  student  enthusiasm.  The 
beginning  choir  will  need  drill  on  vocal 
fundamentals ;  such  as,  good  posture,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  tone,  use  of  the  diaphragm  and 
breath  control,  fundamental  theory,  sing¬ 
ing  scales,  simple  syllable  sight  reading, 
attention  to  quality,  how  to  follow  a  con¬ 
ductor  and,  locating,  and  following,  a 
single  voice  part  when  piano  is  playing 
four  volcea  The  advanced  choir  will 
need  constant  reviews  of  these  funda¬ 
mentals  and,  in  addition,  drill  on  sing¬ 
ing  whole  and  half  steps,  major  and 
minor  thirds,  skips  involving  all  inter¬ 
vals,  sight  singing,  and  chords  for  intona¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  must  decide  whether 
these  concepts  will  be  attacked  con¬ 
sciously  as  problems  for  pupil  solution 
or  whether  they  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  pieces  selected  for  the  semester’s 
work.  By  a  careful  perusal  of  standard 
material  both  methods  may  be  employed. 
For  example,  when  studying  diaphragm 
and  breath  control,  the  exercise  material 
may  be  supplemented  by  several  four 
liart  pieces  that  require  decisive  attacks 
and  releases  with  rests  in  between. 

Many  potentially  good  choruses  are 
doomed  to  mediocrity  because  they  are 
handicapped  by  one  or  several  of  the 
difficulties  suggested  above.  If  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  teaching  of  materials  is  such  as 
to  arouse  and  maintain  enthusiasm,  the 
teacher  will  receive  the  cooperation 
necessary  to  overcome  all  undermining 
schedule  and  room  deficiencies. 

This  oolumn  witt  he  pleased  to  assist 
teachers  <h  the  selection  of  materials  for 
inoulcatino  vocal  principles  or  for  pro¬ 
pram  use. — Ed. 
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Illustrations  by 
CHARLES  DEATON 


Profusely  Illustrated 

Every  hold,  avary  fingar  position,  ovary 
gastura,  ovary  mova  in  aach  and  ovary  rou- 
tlna  It  claarly  illustratad  with  unmlstakabla 
drawings  and  fully  oxplainad  by  taxt.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  quickly  mastar  tha  baton, 
maraly  by  studying  tbit  book.  No  outside 
Instruction  is  required,  although  it  it  more 
fun  to  learn  twirling  in  a  class  which  usos 
this  textbook. 

A  High  School  Twirler 
Wrote  It 

Thera  is  not  a  complicated  santanca  in 
this  ontira  volume.  It  is  written  and  com¬ 
piled  in  its  entirety  for  tha  high  school 
twirler  by  a  high  school  championship  twirler 
who  has  taught  tha  art  by  direct  instruction 
for  more  than  two  years  and  knovrs  just  how 
to  present  his  subject.  Every  contest  routine 


bears  its  official  name.  A  special  chapter 
is  devoted  to  contest  twirling,  shows  just 
how  you  are  judged,  how  to  prepare,  what 
to  avoid,  how  to  perfect  the  small  details 
of  your  performance,  and  gives  last-minute 
suggestions  to  contestants. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  baton  twirling 
Instructor  ever  published.  It  is  complete  in 
every  detail,  is  accepted  and  endorsed  as 
absolutely  authoritative,  yet  the  price  of 
this  book  is  only  $1,  keeping  it  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  wants 
to  be  a  twirler.  Sent  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  price.  Order  your 
copy  today.  Remember  this  is  a  clear, 
coitdansed,  yet  entirely  complete  book  that 
tells  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  twirl¬ 
ing.  Don't  delay.  Get  In  the  front  now. 
Send  for  your  copy  today,  sure. 

If  you  send  check,  add  5c  for  exchange. 
Currency  or  postage  stamps,  acceptable. 


Publishing  Co. 


NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO.  ILUNOIS 


Written  and  Compiled  Exclusively  by 
ROGER  LEE 

National  Champion  Baton  Twirler 


The  School  Musician 


The  Most  Remarkable 


This  new,  right  up-to-the-minute  edition 
of  "How  to  Twirl  a  Baton"  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  authoritative  and  officially  accurate 
baton  twirling  Instructor  ever  published. 
Covers  37  subjects.  Including  all  rudiments 
and  all  officially  required  twirls  and  routines 
used  in  school  contests. 


From  Beginner 
to  Champion 


Sterting  with  the  most  primary  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  ert,  this  book  carefully  but  swiftly 
leeds  the  beginner  from  the  moment  his 
baton  is  unwrapped  strelght  through  its  In¬ 
teresting  pages  of  routine  lessons  right  up 
to  the  highest  standerd  of  baton  twirling. 
Thus  the  book  Is  Ideal  for  class  instruction 
as  well  as  for  Individual  study. 


Winning  ensemble  performance  at  the  region¬ 
al  contests  calls  for  good  teamwork,  good  coaching 
and  good  instruments.  Year  after  year  the  competi¬ 
tion  ^ets  keener  and  those  who  win  the  coveted 
1st  division  hooon  are  entitled  to  plenty  of  credit. 
We  congratulate  these  fine  groups  of  champions  and 
their  coaches  and  ask  you  to  note  that  33  out  of  36 
individual  players  won  with  Conns.  All  school  mu¬ 
sicians  and  direaors  will  find  that  it  paw  to  insist 
on  Conn  equipment.  Ask  your  Conn  dealer  or  write 
us  for  free  booklet.  Please  mention  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  J^d.,  1242  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Ahxrt.  MOOUNBam  (NX.)  NMN  BCMOOI. 
VnoainONa  quamrcr,  ooKhed  by  BandmaMer 

Fredrick  N.  Bohwan.  lat  Divteioii  wlnnen. 
ajkm  3.  lOOK  Conn  Muipped;  Rugene  This,  6>B; 
ueonte  Murphy,  S2>B;  n'allftceBtvhols,  S^fl; 
£uc«ne  Fowen,  90>H. 

MOOSatWAMT  (IIX.)  NMN  SCNOOt. 
FMMCN  NOUN  QUAIITaT,  coached  Band- 
maater  Frederick  N.  Schwarz.  Kt  Divimon  win- 
nerZa  Reaion  S.  All  Conn  equipped:  Joiieph  Har- 
raat,  (-D;  John  1^1  Monaco.  ^1>;  Frank  Will, 
d>D;  Clarence  Beaman,  4-D. 


Right.mmMmELLltOWA) 
CLANINET  QUARTETa 

coached  by  Bandmaster 
Paul  W.  Behm.  1st  DivU 
akm.  Kecion  2.  Three  out 
of  four  play  Conns.  Left 
to  risht:  Julie  Macy; 
Lemer  Kllea.  Conn444-N; 
Mary  Ann  Howell,  Coon 
472-N  alto;  Dorothy  Lin¬ 
coln.  Conn  452-N  bass. 


Akotw.  JEPPSNSON  N-S.  SAXOMONE  SEXTET, 

Lafayette,  Ind.  1st  Division,  Revioa  S.  Fi^e  mem¬ 
bers  shown  all  play  Conn  aasophones:  Philip  Mul¬ 
ler,  U-M  baritone:  Oeonte  Hart,  14-M  Imbs;  Ed¬ 
ward  Minniear.  tMor;  Robert  Pisoher.  tenor;  and 
Merle  Rose.  Conn  tenor  and  alto  aazophonM  and 
Conn  clarinet. 


Ml  CONN  TESTIIIONIM.S  CUMUMTEEO  TO  BE  VOLUNTARY  AND  GENUINE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  OPINION  FOR  WHICH  NO  PAYMENT  OF  ANY  IQNO  HAS  BEEN  OR  WILL  BE 
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